






Vou. LXIV. 


Tr is inquired, however, How can the 
habeas corpus writ be issued, and the 
rights of personal liberty be secured, 
amid the din of arms, and while rebel- 
lion is abroad in arms against the con- 
stituted authorities of the country; and 
shall the commander of the armies of 
the country cease his military operations 
to answer to every court for his acts? 
The question is put as if it carried its 
answer with it, but the argument de- 
pends upon a false assumption and an 
untrue statement. There is a law ot 
war, and there is a law of peace, but the 
former is not martial law, nor the latter 
lawlessness and anarchy. The funda- 
mental principles of the laws of war are 
well known, and of easy application by 
those who seek not only to know but to 
do what is right. When a country is in 
the occupation of hostile armies, it can- 
not be expected that all things will 
march their accustomed round as in 
times of peace. An army of occupation 
will not hold itself under obligations to 
enforce the ordinary civil law of the 
country, it will leave that to the citizens 
and the proper magistrates ; but it will, 
if under proper management, preserve 
the peace and enforce order. The main 
business of armies is to fight, to carry 
on war, so that peace may be speedily 
procured, and to secure that result good 
generals will preserve good order, hot 
only in their armies but among the in- 
habitants of the country. Contribu- 
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tions may be levied upon the people for 
the support of the army, but no wan- 
ton wrongs may be committed, for the 
friendship of the inhabitants is a power- 
ful weapon to him who secures it; their 
hatred, their revolt at outrage and wrong 
may cost thousands of lives, and defeat 
the designs of the campaign. The his- 
tory of the war of Spain, under Napo- 
leon and Wellington, sufficiently illus- 
trates the proposition. Civil wars giving 
rise to fierce passions, are in some de- 
gree subject to the same rules; while 
they prevail, the more humanely they 
are conducted, the better for both par- 
ties. The maxim, ‘Always treat your 
enemies as if they were some day to be 
made friends,’ is most especially to be 
observed in all civil wars. It was a 
heathen maxim; Christianity gives to it 
a different wording: ‘Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that hate you.’ 
But the question is, not how shall the 
war be conducted by the armies in the 
field, but what is of more importance: 
How shall rulers conduct themselves 
toward the loyal citizens at home? To 
read the arguments often urged, it might 
be fairly supposed, that because a war 
existed, no matter whether foreign or 
domestic, all the civil laws lost their 
efficacy, and pure, simple military des- 
potism took their place, not only on the 
theatre of actual war, but by the fire- 
sides of those far removed, who by labor 
and counsel were aiding their country 
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in carrying on the contest. In other 
words, to be sure, the American people, 
descendants of those who issued the 
Declaration of Independence and or- 
dained the Constitution, have heard 
such principles unblushingly avowed. 
Absolutism finds supporters ready and 
abundant, among those who swear by 
Bunker Hill and Saratoga, and the old 
lesson is repeating itself as of yore, pow- 
er is ever passing from the many to the 
few, and freedom crumbles away before 
the current of absolutism. Those who 
should have stood by the people forsake 
them, and the instructors become blind 
guides of the blind, and they who stand 
at the fountains of law poison the waters 
that flow thence. 

sut before we discuss the question, 
as to what authority has power to sus- 
pend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus under the Constitution, let us 
first consider what is meant by suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus; for if the 
principles we have previously discussed 
as to the rights of the citizen and the 
duties of the ruler are correct, there 
are very false opinions rife throughout 
the community, and especially among 
those in authority now administering 
the government. Many suppose the 
suspension of the habeas corpus to be 
the same thing as the establishment of 
the so much hated martial law, or the 
absolute authority of the military ruler; 
things which have no necessary connec- 
tion under our system of government, 
nor under any system of free institu- 
tions. Martial law, or the rule of brute 
force, is no law at all, but that infamous 
thing, power without right. 

It appears to be supposed by many, 
that the suspension of the habeas corpus 
gives legal authority to every officer of 
the Government to deal as he may_please 
with the person of the citizen, to arrest 
and detain without being liable for any 
wrong he may do or injury he may com- 
mit. A greater error was never made, 
for that would be to introduce despotism 
at once into our free institutions, and to 
convert the freeman into a slave. 
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To suspend the habeas corpus act in 
whole or in part, produces this effect, 
that the particular writ by which the 
courts and judges examined into the 
legality of the imprisonment of the citi- 
zen cannot be issued for a time, conse- 
quently the prisoner must remain in 
confinement until his eaptors choose to 
bring him forward for indictment or 
trial. When the prisoner is once 
brought before the courts, his case will 
proceed in the regular order of business 
until a trial be had. But the fact that 
the prisoner is confined, is no evidence 
that he was legally imprisoned, and he 
may sue every person having any thing 
to do with his arrest and detention, and 
may recover damages for every day’s 
confinement. That is a right which by 
our Constitution no Congress can take 
away. It is a maxim of the English 
law, that the king himself can do no 
wrong; but he cannot justify any serv- 
ant or officer in doing an injury to the 
humblest citizen. The king’s order is no 
protection. That matter has been well 
settled since the days of the Common- 
wealth, Charles I., and Cromwell. Con- 
sequently, when the ministers of the king 
of Great Britain have thought it neces- 
sary to arrest and confine individuals on 
the charge of treason or treasonable prac- 
tices, they come before Parliament con- 
fessing the wrongs done, and asking the 
passage of an act of indemnity, to pre- 
vent their being held civilly or criminally 
liable for any injury to the citizen. By 
the theory of the law of England, the 
King, Lords, and Commons, in parlia- 
ment assembled, exercise the whole sov- 
ereignty of the State, and from their 
action there is no appeal; they exercise 
the same power which in this country 
the people have, when assembled by 
their delegates in Convention; power 
absolute, unlimited, irresponsible, ex- 
cept to the mere public opinion of the 
people. A bill of indemnity, therefore, 
passed by act of parliament is a protec- 
tion to the ministers for their illegal 
acts of imprisonment; but the Con- 
gress of the United States, with the 
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President, has no such authority com- 
mitted to it by the Constitution, and the 
amendments forbid the exercise of any 
such power, by declaring that the citi- 
zen holds his rights by grant from the 
sovereign people, and not by virtue of 
the laws of Congress. 

The habeas corpus act of Charles II. 
has never been repealed or entirely sus- 
pended since its first enactment. For 
all ordinary cases of imprisonment or 
detention for ordinary crimes, the writ 
has always been demandable ; but when, 
in times of war or rebellion, the king’s 
ministers. have thought it necessary, 
Parliament has passed a law of the fol- 
lowing tenor: ‘That all persons in pri- 
son within the kingdom of Great Britain, 
at or upon the day on which this act 
shall receive his majesty’s royal assent, 
or after, by warrant of Privy Council 
signed by, etc., for high treason, sus- 
picion of high treason, or treasonable 
practices, or by any warrant issued by 
any of his majesty’s secretaries of state, 
for such causes as aforesaid, may be de- 
tained in safe custody without bail or 
mainprise until April nineteenth, 1746; 
and that no judge or justice of the peace 
shall bail or try any such person or per- 
sons so committed, without order from 
his majesty’s privy council, signed, etc., 
until the day aforesaid, any Jaw or stat- 
ute to the contrary notwithstanding,’ ete. 

The second section suspends the act 
of the Scotch Parliament, entitled an 
Act to prevent Wrongous Imprisonment 
until the same time. Act. 19, Geo. IT. 
ce. 1. Act 34, Geo. Ill. ¢. 54. 85 Geo. 
Ill. c. 3. 38 Geo. III. c. 36. 39 Geo. 
Ill. c. 15. 40 Geo. III. ec. 20. 

It will be observed, that this act ap- 
plies only to persons committed by war- 
rant of the king’s ministers for treason, 
suspicion of treason, or treasonable prac- 
tices, but leaving the magistrates to hear 
and try all other cases, and the prison- 
ers might be bailed or committed for 
trial by the judge or examining magis- 
trate; but the person committed by the 
secretary's warrant was to be detained 
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in custody without bail or trial, until 
the minister saw fit. It was a danger- 
ous power, but was never generally ex- 
ercised, even in times of civil war. As 
the prisoner could not be discharged, 
it was useless to issue the writ of habeus 
corpus, to inquire into the cause of the 
imprisonment. Still a writ might have 
issued, but the proper answer to the 
writ, showing the nature of the warrant 
of commitment, under the statute, would 
have prevented the judge or court from 
going any farther into the inquiry. The 
acts above referred to, are therefore 
commonly called acts suspending the 
habeas corpus, although the acts never 
use the term ‘suspension,’ except in 
relation to the Scotch acts, which se- 
cured similar privileges with the Eng- 
lish habeas corpus acts. 

With the idea of suspending the laws, 
the English people were tolerably famil- 
iar; it was a term that had been quite 
pat with Tudors and Stuarts, and against 
the attempts of kings to exercise any 
such prerogatives they struggled long, 
and when they drove the second James 
from his throne, they declared in their 
Bill of Rights, ‘That he endeavored to 
subvert and extirpate the laws and liber- 
ties of this kingdom.: 1. By assuming and 
exercising a power of dispensing with 
and suspending the laws, and the execu- 
tion of laws, without consent of parlia- 
ment,’ and they, therefore, for the vindi- 
cating and asserting their ancient rights 
and liberties, declared: ‘1. That the pre- 
tended power of suspending of laws, or 
the execution of laws, by regal author- 
ity, without consent of parliament, is 
illegal; 2. That the pretended power of 
dispensing with laws, or the execution 
of laws, by regal authority, as it hath 
been assumed of late, is illegal.’* The 
suspension of the habeas corpus act 
was therefore a well-known term at the 
time of the adoption of our Constitution. 
It had been used by one political writer 
with whom our fathers were very famil- 
iar, aS expressing the true character of 


* 1 Will. and Ma., Sess. 2, ch. 2, 1639, 
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the thing done,* and Blackstone, a popu- 
lar author, uses the same term as ex- 
pressing the legal effect of the acts, 
which for certain offences kept the pris- 
oner in confinement without bringing 
him to trial, until the ministers saw 
proper, or the time limited had expired. 

When, therefore, the English writers 
speak of suspending the habeas corpus 
act, they used terms with perfect accu- 
racy, as expressing the political effects 
of the statutes of Parliament; the act 
was suspended but partially, that is, in 
a certain named class of cases, to wit, 
in cases of parties arrested by warrant 
of the secretaries or the privy council for 
treason or treasonable practices. It was 
admitted that, in extreme cases, the or- 
dinary, common course of proceedings at 
law must for the time being be suspend- 
ed, and persons suspected or charged 
with treason must for a time forego the 
right to demand an immediate trial. 
But no authority was ever, by any law, 
committed to secretaries or privy council 
to try or punish any one; the whole 
authority was to commit to prison and 
delay trial. 

When, therefore, the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States, in 
the prohibitions upon the powers of 
Congress, declared that ‘the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
may require it,’ they were accurate and 
particular in the use of terms. 

The Constitution had not become law, 
it was only proposed law; no legal en- 
actments of the legislative department 
of the United States existed to give pro- 
tection to the citizen, it was all in the 
future. There was no habeas corpus act 
or writ in existence, and when therefore 
they used the terms privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus, they used the terms 
to define the rights of the citizen which 
it was the object of the writ of habeas 
corpus provided for by the act of 31 
Charles II. to secure. Whether the 


* De Lolme, p. 287, note @, Dublin Ed, Enc. Brit. 
verb. Hab. Corp, 
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legal process securing those rights was 
called a writ of manifestation, or a writ 
of exhibition, or habeas corpus, was int- 
material; whatever the means, whatever 
the process, the right of the citizen to 
be liberated from illegal imprisonment, 
or to be brought to a speedy hearing, 
when charged with a crime, was to We 
inviolate, except when, in two specified 
cases, the public safety might require its 
suspension. 

It might be fairly claimed, that this 
language of the Constitution was of 
itself a grant of power to the judiciary 
to issue writs of habeas corpus to deliv- 
er from illegal imprisonment, but it has 
never been so held, and on the contrary, 
it has been held that laws of Congress 
were necessary to create the proper ma- 
chinery and put it in motion; that. the 
courts could issue no writs until Con- 
gress made the proper provisions there- 
for. The Constitution, therefore, made 
it the duty of Congress to enact the 
proper laws to secure the citizen in 
his personal liberty, whether that duty 
would be performed or not. When the 
law was enacted and the process for se- 
curing personal liberty provided, its 
total repeal was forbidden, its swspen- 
sion or partial repeal was also forbidden, 
except in the cases specified, when in 
case of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety required it. Now the right was 
anterior to any act of Congress, it was 
inherent in the citizen as a member of 
the state; but rights without protection 
thereto are mere names; it therefore 
devolved upon Congress to provide the 
proper means for protecting the right 
declared by the Constitution to be an 
existing right,-and when those means 
were provided, every citizen then ac- 
tually had and possessed ‘the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus,’ that is, 
the right to demand the writ when his 
necessities required it. 

Now observe, the writ is given by 
law, by an act of Congress; the total 
repeal of the law or destruction of the 
right secured by the process is abso- 
lutely forbidden by the supreme law, 
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the Constitution, and it is forbidden, too, 
to the law-making power, Congress; 
but its partial repeal or suspension in 
certain cases is permitted. To whom is 
that permission given? Evidently to the 
only power that has any authority in any 
manner to change the law, to repeal, al- 
ter, or amend, that is, the Congress of the 
United States. Can any demonstration 
be more complete? The right the law 
gives, the law only can take away. 
Wrong may be done, by those in office; 
it may be done by that hateful thing, 
power without right, force without au- 
thority ; but till sounds out that stern, 
dread ery, It is unlawful, power violates 
duty, force outrages right. The judi- 
ciary may be forced to follow the behests 
of factious rulers, laws may be wrested 
to wrong and crimes go unpunished. 

‘In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law,’ 

But still it is ever true, the law is the 
only true guide, ruler, and judge. The 
individual may escape penalty; not so 
the state, retribution is as inevitable as 
destiny, as certain as fate. No man is 
wiser than the law, no ruler wiser than 
the state. 

But it is said, that the oath the Presi- 
dent, by the Constitution, is required to 
tuke, ‘to preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States,’ 
makes it the duty of the President to 
decide the question, when the public 
safety requires the suspension of the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
in cases of insurrection or invasion. 
We had thought, that the idva that the 
President derived any power whatever 
from the official oath he was required to 
take by the Constitution, had been lo g 
since exploded, that since the days of 
Jackson’s Protest it had been sent to 
the limbo of vanities, that the speeches of 
Webster, Clay, and the Whig leaders in 
the Senate had given the quietus to such 
adogma. Why, by the same Constitu- 
tion, every Senator and Representative 
in Congress, all the members of the 


State legislatures, all executive and judi- 
cial officers, State and federal, are bound 
by an oath to support the Constitution, 
but does that oath give them any power 
whatever? The laws enacted by Con- 
gress in pursuance of the Constitution 
are the supreme law of the land, when 
the President disobeys any law he dis- 
obeys and he violates the Constitution 
he has sworn to preserve, protect, and 
defend. It is nonsense to say that the 
oath confers any power whatever, and 
if it confers no power of action, it gives 
no justification to any wrong. 

But there is a method of testing this 
matter, which seems conclusive) The 
Constitution nowhere gives the Presi- 
dent any authority to make laws, he 
may approve or not of the acts of Con- 
gress. The President, we will say, gives 
an order in writing to arrest a man in 
the city of New-York for disloyalty, as 
it is fashionably termed by the parti- 
sans of the ultra radical and republican 
school. The individual arrested has 
violated no act of Congress, has com- 
mitted no crime known to the statute- 
book, but he is charged with uttering 
language not agreeab’e to the men who 
exercise,the functions of office, and by 
the order he is imprisoned in the Bastile 
Lafayette. The military officer, by or- 
der of the President, defies the writ of 
habeas corpus, but the courts being still 
open, tie prisoner may sue all conccrned 
for trespass and falxe imprisonment. 
The President puts himself within the 
jurisdiction of the courts of New York, 
and is served with the process. Now 
ask any lawyer that really knows the 


principles of his profession and respects 


the trespass and imprisonment. The 
facts of arrest and imprisonment cannot 
be denied; now where is the law which 
justifies the arrest and imprisonment of 
one who at any rate is presumed inno- 
cent, until his guilt is proved before the 
tribunals appvinted to execute the law 
upen individuals? No lawyer can draw 
such a plea. The justification must 
show a crime comwuitted, that the pris- 
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oner was charged with it, and that he 
vas arrested for the purpose of being 
taken before the proper magistrate, that 
inquiry might be made as to the offence 
and the connection of the criminal there- 
with, for every man is entitled to a trial 
by a jury of his peers and the law of 
the land. The plea could not make 
any such statement truthfully ; it must 
therefore plead the will of the President 
as the only justification, sic volo, sic 
jubeo, my will is law; and then the 
question is, what part of the Constitu- 
tion enables the President to enact any 
law, or to give any order to those not in 
the military or naval service? There is 
no such authority, and the President 
would therefore be liable for the wrong 
he had committed. By the theory of 
the English Government, Parliament can 
pass acts of indemnity, and take from 
any subject his rights of action, for Par- 
liament is omnipotent, and thus an Eng- 
lish minister confesses his violation of 
law, but craves indemnity. But the 
Congress has no such authority, it can- 
not take away any man’s right of action 
for a wrong committed, it may only pay 
the damages recovered, and that con- 
fesses the wrong and makes reparation. 
But suppose, farther, the officers who 
make the actual arrest and imprison- 
ment are indicted for kidnapping, and 
are convicted, and committed to the 
prison of the State, what indemnity can 
Congress give? The man was imprison- 
ed without any law justifying it, no act 
of Congress authorized his arrest ; none 
could authorize it, unless there was rea- 
sonable suspicion that he had committed 
a crime, and that would not justify his 
detention any longer than was necessary 
to take him before a magistrate. State 
necessity is never once mentioned in the 
Constitution; it is ‘the tyrant’s plea,’ 
and is urged only by him whose ‘own 
opinion is his law.’ 


The people and not 
the President is the sovereign ; the peo- 
ple is the master, the President is the 
How happens it that the serv- 
ant commands and gives law to his 
master ? 


servant. 
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But when driven from every position, 
the appeal is made to the supposed law 
of necessity, and that is cited as the 
irrefragable argument, to which no an- 
swer can be made, and it is inquired, 
Shall the citizen have the right to pre- 
serve his own life when attacked, and 
shall not the government of the State 
possess the same power? When Jupi- 
ter, in the fable, threatened the wagon- 
er with his thunder, the latter claimed 
the victory in the argument, and when 
that law of necessity is cited as the basis 
of authority for acts otherwise wrong, 
we may be assured,that there is no 
other sound reason, and then we may 
safely traverse the fact of the necessity, 
we may deny the need, unless it has 
been caused by the acts of the person 
whose duty it was to provide against it, 
so that wrong becomes the apology for 
wrong. The first act may apparently 
require the second, but only to those 
who, like Macbeth, 

‘Have stepped in so far . ‘ 

That returning were as tedious as to go o’er.’ 

To one who excused his vicious 
means of livelihood by saying, ‘ Doctor, 
I must live,’ Dr. Johnson replied: ‘I 
Charles the 
First claimed to act upon necessity for 
reasons of state, but the whole neces- 
sity was self-will, for necessity is abso- 
lutism, and absolutism is beyond reason, 
above law. 

It is a rule of morals, that the end 
which can be attained only by unlawful 
means is an unlawful end; and the 
same rule holds good in the state. All 
lawful things may be procured by law- 
ful means ; but then all desirable things 
are not all lawful, and the means adopt- 
ed to secure the objects of desire fail for 
want of wisdom in adapting our means 
to the ends. Nature’s law is inexora- 
ble; effect follows cause. ‘The flesh 
will quiver when the pincers tear. The 
blood must follow where the knife is 
driven.’ 

But when it is claimed, under our 
Constitution and forms of free govern- 
ment, that the President and those un- 


do not see the necessity.’ 
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der him may in cases of necessity vio- 
late the fundamental law and be guiltless, 
we take issue upon the matter of fact; 
we deny that there can be any such case 
of necessity ; we deny that there ever 
has been any such case; we declare that 
there never can be, there never will be. 
Such cases of necessity are apparent 
only ; and apparent only to rulers who 
have not inquired what was their duty, 
or who chose to act in accordance with 
the counsels of their own will, rather 
than patiently to await the results of 
proper means. Pray, who is to decide 
the question of the necessity which 
makes the President the absolute mas- 
ter of the means, liberties, and lives of 
the whole people — the imperial despot, 
whose will is law? Plainly, they who 
assert such a necessity accept the co- 
rollary ; they declare that the President 
must decide upon the necessity, and 
that from his decision there can be no 
appeal to any other tribunal; they have 
so declared in words, they have so de- 
clared in acts. But with such princi- 
ples there can be no such thing as a free 
government, and they who accept the 
rule acknowledge the consequence and 
are carrying it out to its legitimate re- 
sults. The despotism of the mob and 
the partisan leader is their theory of 
government, and they have practised 
with a high hand what they have taught. 
Absolutism of the mob is the accepted 
principle of the Republican rule, car- 
ried out in act as far as the actual con- 
dition of affairs will permit. Universal 
confiscation and plunder is their receipt 
for making a people loyal to law, and 
they verify the barbarian’s declaration 
of the Roman rule, ‘ Solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem adpellant;’ in different lan- 
guage: ‘Dead men tell no tales.’ 
We assert the opposite rule, and say 
that the Constitution and the law is its 
own judge of the necessities which may 
occur, and there can be no other. The 
men who adopted that written Constitu- 
tion — the last great product of human 
political wisdom — had just passed 
through seven years of war, of confis- 
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cations, of plunderings, of civil strife, 
and.experience had taught them that 
the supposed law of necessity was the 
offspring of human temper and passion 
inflamed by hatred, and that its results 
were only evil, and that continually. 
When they adopted that instrument, 
they established the law of public ne- 
cessity, and placed the proper limita- 
tions about it, by declaring the rights of 
the cit'zen and forbidding their violation 
by any law of Congress, or will of Presi- 
dent, or officers appointed by law. The 
same instrument which gives to Con- 
gress the power to pass laws to repel 
invasion and suppress insurrections, also 
declares that no ‘person’ shall be de- 
prived of life or liberty without due 
process of law. The Constitution has 
decided that there cannot by possibility 
be any necessity for making the will of 
any individual the law for any citizen ; 
that there can be no such thing as the 
supposed law of the Dictatorship, put- 
ting the whole life of the state in the 
hands of any one man; or that any 
man or set of men could be intrusted 
with absolute power. That complicated 
instrument, the Constitution, was adapt- 
ed to times of war and civil commotion 
as well as times of peace; it provided 
for all the necessities of the future, for 
its own amendment by peaceable means, 
not by forcible revolutions, and therefore 
the greater sin to those who violated its 
precepts and inaugurated this rebellion ; 
and to those also who use illegal means 
to put down rebels in arms. Patience 
and long-suffering is the duty of rulers, 
for they are placed in authority to gov- 
ern, not for themselves, but the whole 
people, for the good of all, not a part; 
and those in arms against the govern- 
ment of the laws are still part of that 
people whose welfare and happiness are 
to be consulted. The rains of heaven 
fall upon the just and the unjust; the 
blessings of heaven are offered.to all the 
children of men, and it is only in that 
spirit of patience and forgiveness that 
any man may lawfully claim obedience, 
or the right to rule. There can be no 
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such thing as necessity for wrong; it is 
athwart the whole law of the nation’s 
life; it crosses the law of the life of the 
universe. 

The machinery of despotic govern- 
ment may be comparatively simple, but 
it weakens the power of the state and 
prepares it for destruction. The pon- 
derous engine may move on with crush- 
ing power, but it lacks the balancing 
fly-wheel and the governor, and knocks 
itself to pieces by the irregularity of its 
motions, and sooner or later the explo- 
sion comes. Human passions were never 
yet permanently controlled by any force 
that did not destroy the life itself. So 
the history of dead empires has record- 
ed for all time. It was in the still small 
voice that the prophet recognized the 
power which was neither in the tornado 
nor the earthquake. The force which 
controls the world moves on quietly, pa- 
tiently, and on time; it sends upward 
the sap and shoots forth the bud, the 
leaf, the flower, the fruit; it adorns 
the earth with beauty, and garnishes 
the heavens with the lustres of the night 
and the day, and all things are subject 
to the mighty law. In harmony with it, 
and all is peace; athwart it and across 
it, and the forces’ of destruction are in 
There can be no necessity for 


play. J 
wrong; it is destruction — death. 
Another argument in favor of the au- 
thority of the President to suspend the 
wrivilege of habeas corpus in time of war 
I = Vi ) 
is that presented in the opinion of the 
Attorney-General. The argument itself 
is based upon the doctrine of necessity, 
of which the President is to be the only 
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surgents, or persons against whom there 
is probable cause of suspicion of such 
criminal complicity. This proposition is 
supported by two arguments — one that 
of the supposed grant of powers to the 


President, in the official oath prescribed 
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in the Constitution, which has been pre- 
viously noted, and the other is that the 
President is not responsible for his acts, 
and, as he cannot be called to account, 
can commit no wrong, which is in effect 
asserting that the will of the President 
has the force of law. The argument is 
based upon the theory that the Presi- 
dent is a codrdinate department of the 
Government, coéqual with the other de- 
partments, the legislative and the judi- 
cial, independent of them both; that he 
may determine the extent of his own 
powers, and that the extent of his pow- 
ers cannot be determined by Congress 
or the judiciary, for that would be to 
give to the department so determining 
upon the powers of the other the con- 
trol of the whole government and the 
sovereignty of the whole nation.* 

‘bis idea of codrdinate and coéqual 
departments is a part of that old lawful 
secession heresy which has culminated 
in this present civil war—that the States 
and the United States were codrdinate, 
that the Federal Government could not 
determine the extent of its own powers 
nor of the powers of the States. 

The first blunder of this reasoning is 
in substituting the person, who exccutes 
the office of President, for the Cepart- 
ment of which the President is the head. 

‘he President is not a department, nor 

is the Administration the Government. 

Nor is it true that neither of the three 

so-called departments can determine 

upon the extent of the powers of the 
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others, nor does that faculty of 
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mining give to cither party the sover- 


eignty of the nation. The President 
does and must decide upon the extent of 
the power of Congress whenever he ap- 
proves or vetoes any act passed by 
them. Congress determines the ques- 
tion of its own powers in every statute 
they adopt; the judges decide upon the 
extent of their own powers in every 
judgment they give, agd determine upon 


the extent of the powers of the Presi- 


dent or of Congress, whenever the cases 
* Letter of Attorney-General to the President of 


July fifth, 1861, p. 2. 
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dre properly brought before them in- 
volving the question. But does such 
faculty of determining give to the judi- 
cial department the whole sovereignty 
under the Constitution? By no means. 
The judiciary is but still part of the 
law-executing power, and must rely 
upon the President and officers appoint- 
ed by him to enforce its decisions, 
which we are informed upon occasions 
have not been enforced, it not pleasing 
the President for the time being. Nor 
is it necessary that one department 
should be subordinate to the other, be- 
cause the former may have authority to 
determine the extent of the powers of 
the latter. Our fathers were men of 
sense, and knew enough of human af- 
fairs to understand that all human gov- 
ernment must depend upon the tolera- 
tion of those administering it or living 
under it, and that with extreme opin- 
ions maintained and worked out, all 
government was an impossibility, and 
that again must come ‘the reign of 
Chaos an] old Night.’ Let every man 
determine to act upon his own opinions 
only, and where is law—what becomes 
of society ? The great arch rebel, who 
first made war in heaven, could not ad- 
minister his principalities or satrapies, 
nor remain prince of the powers of the 
air, except some submitted their wills to 
the opinions of others. 

Now, what is meant, when it is said 
that the same identical question may be 
legitimately before each of the three de- 
partments and be determined in three 
different ways, and each decision stand 
irrevocable? Or, what is meant when 
it is sxid that it is the especial function 
of the judiciary to hear and determine 
cases, not to ‘establish principles nor 
settle questions’? If it means any 
thing, it is that the action of the Presi- 
dent cannot be inquired -into by the ju- 
diciary ; in fact, that he is irresponsible, 
and that is—despotism. Itis the power 
claimed by the First Charles in his con- 
troversy with his Parliament, that not 
only his own action, but that of his 
privy council, or his officers, was be- 
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yond examination. The English Com- 
mons saw the consequences, and they 
resisted, and the history of the Great 
Rebellion tells us what followed. It is 
evident that the legitimate consequences 
of such principles have not been consid- 
ered, for if generally accepted, we are 
far advanced on the high road to the 
most terrible absolutism. It is proper, 
therefore, to bring this matter to the 
test of the most searching investigation. 

In one sense it is true, ‘that it is 
the function of the judiciary to hear 
and determine cases, not to esta!lish 
principles, nor to settle questions so as 
to conclude any persons but the parties 
and privies to the cases adjudged,’ as 
claimed by the Attorney-General. But 
in what sense is it true? Evidently in 
this only: when the judicial officer so 
styled is acting as an executive officer in 
enforcing the law upon individuals, in 
giving to one man the right of which 
another has deprived him, or in punish- 
ing a subject for the wrong he has done 
to the state by the commission of a 
crime. In all such cases the judge is 
really an executive officer merely ; but 
as in thus executing the law he is com- 
pelled to examine and declare what the 
law really says or commands, and thus 
gives it interpretation and construction, 
and as this construction is taken as the 
rule in all similar cases, in common lan- 
guage, the judicial function is looked 
upon as the simple interpreter of the 
rule of civil action prescribed by the 
state called law. In the English and 
American systems, the judges are not 
allowed to take their opinion of what the 
law should be, for what the law is, but 
are required to enforce the Jaw as it 
really is, and hence the reverence for 
precedents so called, or cases in which, 
under similar circumstances, the rule 
has once been declared one way or the 
other. On the continent of Europe, 
precedents are but little regarded, while 
in steady, quiet, conservative England 
they are strictly followed, thus giving 
stability to the civil institutions of that 
noble land from which we boast a 
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drawing our lineage, language, and lib- 
erties. 

Thus, when it is said the Supreme 
Court have declared the law to be so and 
So, it is implied that such was the mean- 
ing of the legislative authority at the 
very time it enacted the law, and not 
that the judges are assuming as law- 
givers to make a new law. ‘The Con- 
stitution as I understand it’ is but as- 
serting the self-will of the individual in 
place of law, each man being a law unto 
himself, which is no law at all. We 
should rather say, the law as it is, upon 
your peril, upon mine be it, that we 
obey the powers that be, the law. It is 
the same in morals as in law — the poli- 
cy of the rule of action is the inquiry 
for the legislator ; obedience is the duty 
One of the saddest 
signs of the times is the unwillingness 


of the subject. 


to acknowledge the limitations imposed 
upon the will of the citizen by the 
laws under which he lives; this break- 
ing up of the old ties which were the 
glory of our people, their loyalty to 
law.* When the Supreme Court have 
given a construction to any clause of 
the Constitution, all persons are to 
obey the law as they have declared ; 
if they fail in this, if they disobey, 
they must suffer the penalty. The 
plea that the party indicted for trea- 
had acted under authority of a 
State convention, which had declared its 
citizens absolved from allegiance to the 
government of the Union, would not be 
admitted as a good defence. And yet 
the State, by its authorities, had under- 
taken to construe the law, and claimed 
the constitutional right to secede — that 
secession was legal. So with any citi- 
zen — his duty is to know the law and 
act accordingly, and he acts upon his 
peril, just as much so as in life he must 
act in accordance with the laws of the 
physical universe, or suffer the conse- 
quences. 

True it is, that the judges are not the 
advisers of the President, and that he 


son 


*See De Tocqueville, ‘Democracy in America,’ 
ol, 1, chap. 6 and 7, upon the judicial function, 
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cannot apply to them for counsel; but it 
is equally true that he has the means of 
knowing what they have decided, and 
he can apply the same rule in all simi- 
The king can do no wrong, 
says the English law; the President 
can, and may be impeached for high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and may also 
be punished when he has been removed 
or his term of office has expired. His 
authority can justify no wrong done to 
any individual; he is but the superior 
officer, and he and his subordinates must 
perform their duties according to the 
law.* When the law commits to the 
President the decision of a question, his 
discretion cannot be controlled by either 
the judicial or legislative powers; but 
the judiciary may be called upon to de- 
cide, in some particular case, whether 
the law gave him the discretionary au- 
thority he attempted to exercise. The 
statute of Congress, not the Constitution, 
gives him authority to call out the mili- 
tia to suppress insurrection in certain 
cases ; his judgment in such cases can- 
not be questioned, because he is by law 
made the judge of the necessities; and 
yet of that discretion Congress might, 
by a change of law, deprive him, for to 
the legislative power, by the Federal 
Constitution, are committed all the dis- 
cretionary powers therein contained.t 
Because the three powers of the Gov- 
ernment are codrdinate, it by no means 
fullows, it is a complete non sequitur, to 
say that, if the principles adopted by 
one in deciding a case before it are bind- 
ing upon another, that the obligation 
must of necessity be reciprocal; or that 
if the President is bound by the princi- 
ples laid down by the judiciary, the ju- 
diciary must also be bound by the prin- 
ciples laid down by the President. The 
obligation depends, not upon the nature 
of the powers, but upon the fact to 
which power is committed by the Con- 
stitution or the statutes the authority to 
decide in the given case. In some cases 
the President or executive department 


lar cases. 


* See Little v. Bareme, 2 Cranch, Rep. 170. 
+ Martin v. Mott. 
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must decide, and the judiciary accept 
that decision upon the matter of fact 
and law. Whether we are at war with 
a foreign nation, must be decided by 
Congress, for it only has power to de- 
clare war. Is the country invaded, or 
does insurrection exist, Congress has 
committed to the President certain pow- 
ers to repel the one and suppress the 
other, and his decision is accepted by 
the judicial tribunal as settling the 
fact, and they act accordingly. The ju- 
diciary power extends to all cases arise 
ing under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, but Congress must 
enact the proper laws to bring that pow- 
er into active exercise, and it has not 
provided for all cases. The power ex- 
ists, but the authority to exert that 
power may be suspended for want of the 
proper machinery to bring it into action. 

The decision of the power which has 
authority to decide any given matter is 
binding upon the other powers, except 
so far as they have authority to change 
or supervise it. Shall revolted colonies 
be treated as belligerents, the executive 
power decides, and the courts must ac- 
cept the fact that they are at war and 
that we are neutral ;* but with the rea- 
sons and motives of the President the 
judges have nothing to do; they accept 
the fact of war and belligerent and neu- 
tral rights springing therefrom. 

It does very well to speak of the di- 
vision of the power of the Government 
into its three divisions as codrdinate de- 
partments ; but these departments are 
not independent nor distinct existing re- 
alities—it is the same Government ali 
the time, acting now in one direction, 
now in another. Souls without facul- 
ties, substance without qualities, are but 
the ideas of the Sehoolmen— words, 
mere words, and nothing else, and if 
our reasoning is founded on nothing bet- 
ter, we shall only go astray from the 
truths and facts of experience, which 
should be our only guide in the practi- 
cal affairs of life. ‘The object of the 
Constitution was to put chetks upon 


* United States Cases, 
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all the different agents to whom the 
people intrusted the management of 
their public affairs, so that they might 
not assert their own self-will, nor seek 
their own, but the welfare of the coun- 
try. The state’s life is manifested by 
and through the action of its public 
servants ; but the body of public serv- 
ants are not the Government, but the 
administrators of the Government, the 
managers of the state’s affairs.* 

Another proposition as to the sus- 
pension of the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus has been strenuously 
urged. Itis this: that in time of ac- 
tual war, whether foreign or domestic, 
obedience to the writ may be refused, 
without any Act of Congress or any 
order of the President or any State 
legislation for that purpose, upon the 
principle that the operation of martial 
law, so far as the operation of that law 
extends, is ipso facto, a suspension of 
the writ; and that wherever that law 
exists, searches and seizures may be 
made without warrant, and persons may 
be arrested without process ; that the 
search, seizure, and arrest give no cause 
of action, and the deteution, unless 
there is an abuse, furnishes no claim 
for damages against the officer who en- 
forces it.t It also asserts that the law 
of the arrest is the law of the detention, 
so that no return to the writ can be re- 
quired of the officer who holds the 
prisoner under the law (that is, martial 
law) which authorized the arrest. 

If such principles be true, then is the 
military commander, for the time being, 
the absolute master of the property, 
liberties, and lives of the citizens; he 
exercises a power as despotic as that of 
Roman Cesar, and free government is 
but a myth. If war produces such re- 
sults, constitutions and statute-books 


* The letters of Helvidius and Pacificus, (Madison 
and Hamilton,) sometimes published with the Fed- 
eralist. Men in office are always tempted to the 
error that the Administration is the Government, and 
to consider opposition as a personal wrong to them- 
selves. 

+ Professor Parker’s ‘ Habeas Corpus and Martial 
Law.’ Cambridge: 1861. Pp. 28, 29, 

tId. p. 31. 
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are but waste paper, and military orders 
are the only law, the will of the com- 
mander-in-chief is martial law; and as 
it is hard to answer the master of 
twenty legions, the citizen must sub- 
mit, because he has not the means of 
resistance. 

Military law is not martial law. The 
former is the civil law of the state, as it 
applies to those engaged in its military 
service, and thus the military is subject 
to the civil authority. But martial law 
is more than this: it is the claimed au- 
thority to subject the citizen not in the 
military service to be arrested, detained, 
tried, and punished, and perhaps exe- 
cuted for offences against the civil laws, 
or for refusing to obey the military or- 
ders of the commander, or for displeas- 
ing him by the too free use of the right 
of speaking or writing. The tying a 
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Tue great truth that the world is 
governed overmuch, has, we_ believe, 
never enjoyed such delightful exempli- 
fication as the present times afford. 
Should that venturesome angel, to 
whom Senator Sumner, careless of the 
proprieties of time and place, extended 
a bold invitation to descend, actuaily 
alight upon our hospitable shores to 
familiarize herself with organized non- 
sense, not the least feature of the change- 
ful panorama, we firmly believe,-would 
e the classic form of her own terrestrial 
counterpart, pacifying the angry ele- 
ments with the marketable eloquence of 
patriotic woe. The crisis in a nation’s 
affairs which was capable of calling forth 
so remarkable a character as Anna Dick- 
> 1 


inson may well challenge the attention 


of the world. 
and noble faith which inspired the soul 
of Joan, of Arc, and the daring bravery 
of Charlotte Corday, have found more 
than their parallel in the self-forgetful 
heroism and modest consistency which 
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poor girl to the stake in the sands of 
the Solway, because she had attended a 
Presbyterian conventicle, and leaving 
her to die in the rising tide, was the ex- 
ercise of martial law. It was against 
such claims that the Commons of Eng- 
land protested as in derogation of the 
common rights and liberties of the Eng- 
lish subject. It was against such claims 
that our fathers protested in the dec'ara- 
tion of grievances against the British 
King and Parliament, and for which 
they revolted and asserted their right to 
govern themselves. And it is now the 
duty of the American people to see 
that no such claimed authority be per- 
mitted to become the law of the land; 
for, requiring but the hardihood to dare 
the wrong, and the military commander 
may make himself the Emperor of 
America, | 
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have led a lone woman, whose intellectual 
force, but not whose age, entitles her to 
that mature designation, surrounded 
with the veteran statesmen and the 
bronzed warriors of the nation, to nobly 
urge, before a fashionable audience of 
Congressmen and ladies, and for a mode- 
rate compensation, the high duties of an 
amused President and of distant, occu- 
pied generals. How valuable, and yet 
how cheap, may become the woman 
tongue! Yet it is worth the while to 
catch the dubious blessing before it 
takes its flight, and discover the situa- 
tion in which the voices, like sweet bells 
jangled, sound above the roar of war. 
The respect felt for woman forbids 
aught but gallant attentions before the 
public eye; but when, forgetful of the 
qualities which heighten by their refin- 
ing influences the charm which she 
throws round herself, she defies the 
good sense of the world, and attacks 
those unworthy of the insult of her no- 
tice, the same respect for the nobility 
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of the sex compels severity toward one 
who is its exception. The presence of 
the voice, then, is no alarming matter in 
itself; it were impossible for it to hurt 
aught save its possessor ; but it reveals, 
in the importance which is attached to 
it by some, some very pleasant features 
of the times. Curiosity, not admiration, 
is the motive which lends to her audi- 
ence yulgar curiosity, not more than 
this. For the matter of the masculine 
speech is effeminately weak, morbid, 
overdrawn, turgid. It abounds in bold 
assertions, whose proof is the abuse 
heaped upon discredit ; in bitter accusa- 
tions stolen from an unmatched master 
of invective, without the terse, epigram- 
matic form of Phillips; in hot appeals, 
the passion torn in tatters; and in illus- 
trations pathetic as they are one-sided 
and deceptive; and clothed withal in 
language, profuse without beauty, taw- 
dry, flash, the sour champagne of maga- 
zine articles and stump speeches; and 
arrayed in sentences longer, more en- 
tangling than Choate’s himself, and ex- 
citing in the hearer not so much admi- 
ration for their prolixity as apprehension 
for her breath ; the whole set off with a 
manner dashing, it is true, bold, and im- 
pertinent, with a wave of the hand fling- 
ing back her nut-brown curls with a 
simple artlessness which is charming, 
until you learn that at that precise pass- 
age that precise movement is always 
made, reminding one of the parenthet- 
ical comments in great speeches of ‘ ap- 
plause here.’ But the second sugges- 
tion is simply ludicrous, reminding one 
of the convention of the three tailors in 
Threadneedle Street resolving that we, 
the people of England, etc. The deep 
philosophy that brigadier-generals dis- 
play on political topics has at least the 
color and stamp of military service; but 
to this woman militant no apostrophe is 
convenient, though from the lofty air of 
self-importance one would fain cry out: 


* All hail, Dalhousie, the great god of war! 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar.’ 


Without the force of genius, and des- 
titute of all the influences which age, 
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learning, experience, rank, or association 
creates, she complacently shoulders the 
great task beneath which Presidents, 
Cabinets, Senators, Congresses, and ar- 
mies labor—a pert girl, intoxicated with 
the cheap wine of vulgar applause, and 
petted and spoiled by visionary reform- 
ers, And, most ludicrous of all, the 
public, forewarned by years of experi- 
ence of the poor qualities of these quack 
medicines, which require the medium of 
extravagant advertising, waste precious 
hours in a most momentous crisis, when 
not the weakest volume which issues 
from the popular press but contains 
more valuable wisdom than falls from 
this frenzied sybil, sturdily working 
themselves into the belief that this is 
really common-sense that is thus re- 
tailed, and that the mantle of Webster 
and Clay has veritably fallen upon those 
young shoulders. The theatres of Paris 
during the fever of the Revolution were 
packed with excited crowds; and it is a 
trait universal of human kind that the 
idlest deeds are done in moments of in- 
tense importance, without a conscious- 
ness of their insanity, until a cool revi- 
sion reveals the untouched duties of that 
hour. But the power which rant and 
cant, aided by unreflective comment of 
the press, has obtained over the masses 
of the people, would be ominous of evil 
consequences, were it not the best sign 
of security. By all means, this fire- 
cracker and pop-gun celebration is to be 
encouraged ; it eases the minds of those 
whom two ideas would drive insane, and 
ministers to the love of novelty, which 
crowds the tents of caravans and Chi- 
nese jugglers. Talk does not harm a 
government founded on interest, reason, 
or tested principles; it presents itself 
as an element of danger only when the 
sound sense and intelligent conviction 
of the better part of the people are sen- 
sibly affected by it, and lose their hold 
on the reason and conscience of men. 
These violent contortions which attend 
the noisy practice upon these cornstalk 
fiddles are only diverting and instruc- 
tive; the national concert swelling from 
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border to centre of the land is not inter- 
rupted by any appreciable discord. It 
is in the interim, while the organ is 
hushed and the chorus is gathering 
strength for the mighty anthem, that 
this peculiar shrill noise is heard, like 
the pop-beer bottles bursting boisterous- 
ly on the edge of the crowd—simply 
pop-beer. The danger lies in the proba- 
bility of these sentences becoming orac- 
ular in the public estimation, and until 
that time there is none from this source. 
Give them rope tnough, and hang them- 
selves they will, or all analogies and ex- 
amples are at fault. 

The walks of literature, too, have just 
witnessed another exhibition of female 
daring —an equestrian driving four-in- 
hand, to the risk of her own neck and 
the gravity of the passers by. Gail 
Hamilton is the last gale that has swept 
from the north. And she brings to our 
ears the clash of resounding arms—arms 
beating the ear wildly, like a Hindoo de- 
votee, and breaking the plaster noses off 
the busts of the old literary gods. A 
revolution in literature, like reform in 
politics, requires boldness in execution 
as well as thought in conception; and 
this authoress has brought to the une- 
qual contest a persistent spirit and an 
animated diction entirely unparalleled in 
the history of literature. Known as a 
pleasing contributor to a contemporary 
Review, and as a constant writer in the 
religious press, dividing the honor of the 
first column with an eminent theolo- 
gian, she has now jumped plumply 
upon the more conspicuous Pegasus of a 
book. Possessed with many indisputa- 
ble charms, of much true feeling and 
noble sentiment, and revealing a singu- 
lar power of observation in humble life, 
together with considerable appreciation 
of men and things, she maintained for 
some time the pleasurable position 
which first impressions lent; until the 
second thought of the literary public has 
failed to discover these rich qualities of 
genius, which would entitle her to per- 
manent influence. An hasty and un- 
generous criticism of public men; an 
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unfortunate belief that expressions start- 
ling, not for their significance and force, 
nor from the wide views of time and 
history, which give to great satirists 
their claim to power, but from the na- 
ture of their source a woman retired in 
the country, unacquainted with the deep 
ways of public life, and betraying a 
beautiful simplicity in relation to the 
ways and means of reformatory move- 
ments—a belief that such expressions, 
pertaining, at the utmost, to transient 
events, and adapted to a limited view at 
the best, should have in themselves any 
thing of that strength and applicability 
which would render them permanent ; 
and worse than all, a verbosity, a pro- 
fuseness, which owes itself to an ex- 
haustive collection and conglomeration 
of all the synonymous terms which can 
express a single idea, shallow at that; 
and the same attack on attention which 
covers the Dickinson with glory—these 
are some of her manifest defects. The 
description of trivial matters, when light- 
ly painted so refreshing and attractive, 
grows tedious and irritating when long 
drawn out; especially when the suspi- 
cion of a desire to display the power of 
language, not of thought, creeps in. 
The fanciful description of a May morn- 
ing, at first amusing, becomes a heavy, 
dull, and disagreeable school-girl compo- 
sition, suggesting thumbed thesauri and 
tea-inspired wordiness ; while the so- 
lemn lectures upon ministerial defi- 
ciencies in the pulpit become farcical in 
light of the bouncing superfluity chat- 
tering in the pews, and about as perti- 
nent as the strictures upon the deplora- 
ble discomfort and social condition of 
the jovial collegians, who are apprised 
of their calamities for the first through 
her inquisitive philanthropy. Surely, 
faulty as our literature is, yet it owes to 
these fair correctors and guides incalcu- 
lable gratitude for purifying it from its 
base ingredients, and instilling into the 
youthful minds such lessons of terse- 
ness, vigor, and classical structure. 
‘Dux facti femina.’ 

The recurrence of a Presidential elec- 
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tion suggests, not the mild horrors of a 
petticoat government, but the avalanche 
of well-digested statesmanship about to 
descend upon the heads of the speech- 
ridden people. It is instructive in the 
highest degree to listen to the great ora- 
tors, who develop unsuspected tenden- 
cies in our rhetorical and political gov- 
ernment: The patient cramming of stale 
jokes, the exhaustive perusal of old 
speeches, delivered years agone on dead 
issues, but still applicable now, the ex- 
tensive purchase of buff vests and patent 
leathers, are not in vain. And when the 
inspiring day arrives, when the destinies, 
not of the people alone, but of all man- 
kind, shall be discovered trembling in 
the balance, and when the eyes of that 
imperilled portion of humanity shall be 
immovably fixed upon the tremendous 
exercise of the electoral franchise, wrung 
from reluctant tyrants who left their 
protests on the backs of letters, to be 
faithfully conned and repeated from 
‘Alexander he’ to the last king of Daho- 
mey: behold the august representative 
of a rule, which, upon adoption, will be 
found capable of reversing the course of 
history, and of establishing his friends 
upon a basis which shall resemble, for 
poetic stability and distance, the rock 
upon which our native poets have in im- 
aginative retrospect descried our Puri- 
tan fathers, eating cold crackers beneath 
a wintry sky. The grand inspiring 
overture from the hired band is hardly 
concluded and the good-natured audience 
settled in their seats for the ‘intellectual 
treat,’ when the distinguished individ- 
ual, seemingly conscious of his vast im- 
portance in the vicissitudes of history, 
having given that foremost Jock that 
side-long direction upon his massive fore- 
head which bespeaks vast legal talent 
and oratorical ability, rises to address 
his ‘intelligent fellow-citizens. The 
conversational remarks of Mr. Pitt with 
Mr. ——, in relation to the atrocious 
crime of being a young man, has been of 
such service to incipient statesmen in 
this country, that coming generations 
will, in all reason, add their affectionate 
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appreciation of his kindness in a codicil 
to the epitaph, neatly traced by a dis- 
tinguished American artist, upon that 
statue which perpetuates his memory. 
An introductory allusion, which will 
strongly recall this interesting piece of 
disinterestedness, will gracefully prepare 
the way for the opening joke, which puts 
the audience at their ease and contracts 
a favorable disposition to himself; and 
then, warily drawing on, he pronounces 
the grand statement of the question, in 
words, marked for their force as for their 
astounding length and number. If the 
contest be not soon narrowed down to 
Civilization and Barbarism, to the con- 
flicting spirits which on the field of Arma- 
geddon will breathe fire and blood, he 
has indeed failed of his high purpose. 
Historical references, for brief heaped up 
and tumbled out ina jumble ; strong ap- 
peals to imaginary heroes, by chance 
passing the hall at the time or remotely 
related to his family; quotations of 
Scripture, which would demonstrate 
the particular duties of the immense 
crisis to the letter, and of well-authenti- 
cated confidential remarks between the 
orator and some departed general, ad- 
miral, or sage; scraps of poetry in which 
divinities and devils, gods and goblins, 
blood and thunder, are strangely min- 
gled, and recited in the imposing attitude 
of the American Roscius, together with 
a vehement exposition of the speaker’s 
individual views and practical advice, 
concluding with a summary full of new 
points not yet broached, and a peroration 
jn which the sublime glories of our land- 
scapes, the terrific discharge of heavy 
ordnance, and the auroral streaks of the 
pale sky, vie with weeping bathos and 
melting tenderness to do justice to the 
subjéct, the occasion, and the man— 
these compose the treat, until the audi- 
ence breathes again. The country is 
saved, the eyes of the world relieved 
from duty, and the man and the gas are 
simultaneously turned off, and the tem- 
ple of constitutional liberty is deserted. 
Although Bulwer and Thackeray have 
celebrated the virtues of the English 
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orators of the hustings, when the British 
lion roars and the schoolmaster is 
abroad; yet, the stump speaker of our 
country carries his art to an unreached 
height and is peculiarly the master of the 
situation. The absurd tyranny which he 
practises is, however, most agreeable to 
its victims ; and traditions are preserved 
and rehearsed to wondering youth of the 
trophies that were won, amid high 
winds, and beneath broiling suns, before 
a vast concourse, by a superhuman 
exercise of windy power. The grave, 
consequential manner which accompa- 
nies the diagnosis of the body politic, 
and the spectral solemnity with which 
weighty prophecies are delivered, the im- 
passioned sublimity of the spouting, and 
the calm, heroic self-renunciation of the 
reformer, are features that deserve a last- 
ing portraiture. Indeed, upon the na- 
tional canvas the central figure may 
well be the irrepressible conflictor, load- 
ed with umbrella and carpet-bag, en 
route with the shade of Franklin for the 
land ‘ where liberty is,’ with eyes firmly 
fixed on the rifted clouds whither the im- 
perial bird of Jove, our emblem, disap- 
peared, and clothed in ‘the panoply of 
Justice,’ though to mortal eye in wretch- 
ed plight withal, tearfully, ‘ with bosom 
bare,’ withdrawing from kin and office to 
trace the course our star of empire takes. 
Still, we must confess, the power of the 
stump is derived, as a chief element in 
our political movements, from the strong 
words which actual statesmen use, when, 
excited by the conflicting passions, and 
nerved to high successes, they speak 
their sincere sentiments that givg the 
tone and color to the whole campaign. 
From these their words, spread country- 
wide, we gather the truthful issues of 
the contest, and by them are educated 
to our high duties ; but their appearance 
is chiefly confined to cities, favored with 
the press and eminent supporters ; While 
the country is overrun with those loqua- 
cious ranters, who kindle passions which 
they cannot allay, whose consequences 
they cannot discuss, and whose effects 
are deeply felt. The common peaceful 
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times are honored with their presence in 
solid phalanxes; but when troublous 
periods dawn, they flock around the be- 
wildered people, like evil birds around 
the trembling prey. ‘A species of men,’ 
says Burke, ‘to whom a state of order 
would become a sentence of obscurity, 
are nourished into a dangerous magni- 
tude by the heat of intestine disturb- 
ances.’ The infliction of their attentions 
must be philosophically borne, and as it 
is confined to no party, but is an out- 
growth of our social and institutional 
life, it should be so used as to really se- 
cure the end of popular instruction, for 
which it was designed. The howling 
Fifth Monarchy men and the Sequestra- 
tors of Barebones Parliament, the rapa- 
cious rascals of the Directory and the 
hot Republicans of the barricades must 
have their day; but the day itself be- 
longs to the people which shall distin- 
guish between wordy protestations and 
practical evidence of patriotism. 

We should fail of doing justice to our 
‘governing classes’ were we to omit all 
notice of the new order, whose chief dis- 
tinction arises from the supposed texture 
of their cloth. Risen to new privileges, 
though to no new rights, these are our 
novi homines ; and we refer in such 
equivocal phrase to the class peculiar, 
not for their color, but for the lack of it ; 
rather, for the brazen hue which adapts 
them so well, when immovable, to be 
mistaken for national monuments. 
Shoddy is king; and his retinue impress- 
ive and numerous. This is our only 
consistent class. They nobly urge the 
continuance of a war which shall demon- 
strate the power of the Government and 
prolong their salaries. They deplore 
the extravagance of the time; and send 
their refined wives to public meetings 
heavy with silk and studded with jewels. 
They cry down all aristocratical institu- 
tions; and afford a singular spectacle of 
effrontery and vulgar pretension, by ap- 
ing the ways that nature denied them 
with the sickening affectation of stolen 
decency. They freely offer their all for 
their country in words; and speculate 
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in the blood and lives of their country- 
men, gamble with equally respectable 
blacklegs on the chances of their deaths, 
and reap new contracts with every disas- 
ter. ‘They deprecate the anxieties of 
the poor; and madden them with hypo- 
critical consolation and flashy morality. 
But what they will be ere long esteemed, 
it is easy to tell. They are the curse of 
this country, the bitterest foes of its 
prosperity, the pirates in the ship of 
state disguised as patriots, the scum of 
our society and shame to our posterity. 
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They breed a noxious progeny of cheats, 
and train them with a catalogue of evil 
maxims, of selfish policy, of hard-hearted 
unscrupulousness, of successful fraud 
and thrifty perjury. They introduce 
the foulest practices and principles into 
the mercantile profession, hitherto re- 
spected and admired in two hemispheres ; 
they bring their corrupting influence 
into a new national career; and infuse 
into society an insufferable conceit. As 
their virtues are brief, so let their re- 
cord be. 





PROVINGS OF CURRENT THEORIES IN SCIENCE. 


NUMBER THREE, 


THE OLBERS IDEA AS TO THE ORIGIN OF 
THE ASTEROIDS. 


Tris idea is, that the Asteroids are 
fragments of one planet, which ‘ was 
blown into pieces by some internal ex- 
plosion.’ 

In our testing of the hypothesis which 
claims that aérolites come from volca- 
noes upon the moon, we offered the gen- 
eral proposition that by no possible 
combination of repelling forces existing 
in any portion of a body revolving inde- 
pendently in space, could the attracting 
force of the whole body be overcome, so 
that a part should be carried out of the 
embrace of the whole. In this number 
we will go more into particulars and 
seek to demonstrate the very point of 
the impossibility in the case. 

The gravitating power of a body is 
according to its quantity of matter — 
that is, according to the number of ulti- 
mate particles which have come together 
to constitute its mass. So its capabili- 
ty of repelling is measured by its mass 
—that is, by the number of springs of 
ether, so to speak, which are started 
from among its particles, as these are 
separated suddenly by some cause, then 
suddenly recombined. 
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Allowing that those springs can be 
made to bear all in a single line of direc- 
tion and upon only one of their corre- 
sponding particles, such particle will be 
projected through just the distance ob- 
tained by multiplying its length into the 
number of the remaining particles, or, to 
give the rationale of the cause, through 
the distance found by multiplying the 
length of one of the springs into the 
number of all of them. Being inert, it 
will remain at the point thus indicated, 
subject to the first shade of influence 
which shall be exerted upon it. 

The springs of ether, now that the 
‘explosion’ is past, now that the pro- 
cess of disunion and reiinion of the par- 
ticles is completed, will be left as so 
many links in a chain of forces extend- 
ing from the central expelling body of 
forces outward to the expelled single par- 
ticle. They will be acting forces still; 
because the ether, having been once set 
moving, owing to its elastic n@ture and 
to the relation which it sustains with 
the surrounding ether, cannot cease its 
motion, though this may be modified by 
circumstances. The springs tended out- 
ward while the explosive power was ex- 
erted; now, through their outer link, 
which finds resistance from the volume 
of ether outside of itself, they react in- 
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ward—in other words, then they were 
added impulses of projectile force, im- 
pelling outward; now they are con- 
nected cords of gravitating force, draw- 
ing inward. 

The expelled particle is yet outside of 
these cords ; and it would continue out- 
side, not liable to absorption, if it were 
not for its own cord, outside of itself, 
which bound it to its fellow-particles as 
a part of the original body, which has, 
during its passage outward, confined it 
within the sphere of that parent body, 
and which holds it now in the line of at- 
tractive cords drawing it to the same 
body re-formed. 

It is just this residue of gravitating 
force, just this amount which made the 
fragments to be hurled off a portion of 
the original mother-planet of the Aster- 
oids, and which could not, in the nature 
of the case, be converted into projectile 
power, that must inevitably have opened 
the way, as soon as the convulsion pro- 
ducing the hurling was past, to bring 
the fragments back to their sources. It 
could not possibly be overcome, unless 
by some influence external to the planet 
itself and its sphere. 

Suppose (what is really not within the 
range of conception) that there did op- 
erate some extraneous cause; Suppose a 
state of facts to have existed such that 
the original planet was blown into three 
pieces—Pallas, Flora, and Hygeia. Pal- 
las, being much the largest of the pieces, 
was affected least by the shock of the 
explosion, therefore remained in a posi- 
tion nearly the same with that of the 
parent, thus becoming the central, gov- 
erning body of the new system of bod- 
ies. Her orbit was fixed at the distance 
of two hundred and sixty-three million 
miles from the Sun. The explosion act- 
ing in two directions from this orbit—in- 
ward, in the throwing-off of Flora; out- 
ward, in the throwing-off of Hygéia. 
The force inward was sufficient to carry 
the former fifty-four million miles—that 
is, into an orbit two hundred and nine 
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million miles distant from the Sun; the 
force outward was sufficient to carry the 
latter thirty-six million miles—that is, 
into an orbit two hundred and ninety- 
nine million miles from the Sun. 

The relative velocities with which two 
bodies move in their passage round the 
Sun are inversely as the square roots of 
their relative distances from him. Then 
Flora, on arriving at her orbit, was trav- 
elling about one eighth, or five thousand 
miles an hour, faster than Pallas; and 
Hygeia, on arrival at her orbit, was-trav- 
elling about one tenth, or four thousand 
miles an hour, slower than Pallas. 
Now, if the mass of Flora is so much 
less than the mass of Pallas that her in- 
clination to gravitate, which remained 
when the explosive force had become ex- 
pended, was cancelled by that increase 
of speed, then she might, taking no ac- 
count of the attraction of the Sun, have 
settled into her orbit and commenced 
her revolution as a separate Asteroid. 
So Hygeia might have taken her orbit, 
her remnant of gravitating tendency be- 
ing balanced by the relatively accelerat- 
ed speed of Pallas. 

But upon the supposition, the daring 
strikers have not scaled the full ladder 
of liberty even yet. After a few revolu- 
tions they will come into conjunction 
with Pallas, when their distances from 
her will be the exact measures of the 
forces which cast them out of her em- 
brace. Then, at the casting-off, the add- 
ed velocities were increases in the nuni- 
bers of projectile springs; now, at the 
conjoining, they will be accumulations 
of gravitating cords, in the grasp of 
which flaunting Flora, and high-hoping 
Hygeia must stoop suppliant and fall, 
not upon Pallas, for reasons shown in 
the first number of our series, but into 
orbits about her, wherein they will 
course for ever as strangely erratic satel- 
lites, now swooping fiercely down like 
ravening birds after their prey, then 
shooting up as if affrighted and flutter- 
ing in death-agony. 
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REPORTED BY DOCTOR FRED. MORTIMER. 





‘Wuar’s that story of yours about 
the desert of Sahara, Carleton ?’ 

These were the first words that arrest- 
ed my attentionas I entered our conver- 
sation-room this evening, and recalling 
as they did to my memory a few wild 
wanderings of my own wayward years 
with those Ishmaelites of the desert, the 
Bedouin Arabs, bringing before my eyes 
the unexpressive countenance of the 
Sphinx, and reminding me of the last 
time when from the top of the great 
Pyramid of Cheops, on which perhaps 
Abraham’s eyes have been fixed, I gazed 
on the barren, trackless waste of sand 
on the one side and the green verdure 
of the valley of the Nile on the other ; re- 
calling, I say, these experiences, it is not 
strange that [ listened with eagerness to 
the narrative of incidents which must 
have occurred there, when I had not 
opened my eyes on this changing world. 

Then it was Saturday night and, say 
what you will, I think it was the dull- 
est, most ‘hypochondriacal’ night of 
the whole week. The remembrances of so 
many good resolutions we started with 
at the commencement broken, so many 
plans but half carried out, so little done, 
so much left unfinished, harass the 
mind and render a legend on even so 
dry a subject as a desert, a pleasing re- 
lief from the stings of your conscience, 
if you have any, or an additional quietus 
if you have dispensed with that trouble- 
some monitor. 

But while I have been moralizing, 
Carleton has been explaining the pre- 
liminaries of his story; so in order to 
keep pace with him, I must launch you 
immediately into the narration as it came 
from his lips. 

‘Years ago,’ he began, ‘years ago it 
was not so common an affair as now for 
ships to come and go, to and from the 


Eastern and North-African ports of the 
Mediterranean ; indeed, it was rarely if 
ever, that an American ventured to lay 
her course along the Barbary coast ; 
most of our cruisers hugged the land 
very close to the north’d after passing 
through the straits, choosing rather to 
take the risk of a passage round Sar- 
dinia, with the chance of a run through 
the Straits of Bonifacio, or the Faro of 
Messina, (if bound to the Levant,) thaw 
to put themselves within the reach of 
the pirates, who then infested those shores. 
from Ceuta Light to Tunis. 

‘I always had a passion for the sea,. 
and in my carly childhood, the stories. 
of fierce pirates and daring corsairs, 
only served to awaken in me the unex-. 
pressed wish that I might one day be: 
the fortunate possessor of a _ tops'l 
schooner, which should plough the seas. 
more madly and render my name more: 
famous than the Red Rover or Captain 
Kidd. My uncle was a rich old Salem. 
merchant, in the days when Salem bade: 
fair to out-rival Boston, at least in the 
commercial world ; when Indiamen from 
the East and West lay at its wharves,. 
and it controlled nearly the whole instead: 
of a fractional part of the New-England 
trade with the West Coast of Africa.. 
To pass over some of the experiences 
of my early youth, perhaps it was my 
manhood, they seem:so long ago to my 
old heart, I had omitted to reckon the 
date’of their occurrence. In the course 
of time, I left my uncle’s counting- 
room, where I had every prospect of? 
becoming very soon’ a junior partner, 
and went to sea in one of his ships, the- 
‘Constitution’ she was called, and a 
fine ship in her day was she, I assure- 
you. We had a glorious passage to the: 
Rock, but were obliged to beat through ;: 
as we tacked just beyond Europa Point, 
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at about eight bells in the evening, and 
stood for the Barbary coast, the wind 
hauled so far to the eastward and so 
nearly died away, that we kept our 
port tacks aboard most of the night, and 
by the morning watch were quite near 
the dreaded retreat of the pirates; better 
would it have been for us, better for my 
uncle’s good ship Constitution, had we 
stood about, even at the risk of anchor- 
ing to the eastward of the Rock all 
night ; for scarcely had the gray dawn of 
morning broke than the wind was en- 
tirely gone, and the sea as calm as a 
mill-pond with the exception of the 
heavy swell which was heaving us up 
and down so regularly, flapping our can- 
yas against the masts, and causing our 
tops’] sheets to creak mournfully in the 
blocks, as if ominous of coming disas- 
ter. As the gray haze of morning which 
had shrouded every thing in uncertainty 
lifted gradually, we found ourselves 
even nearer to those inhospitable shores 
than we had before suspected ; and there 
was not one aboard who would not 
gladly have hailed the fiercest hurgicane, 
so it made an end to the treacherous 
calm which was betraying us into the 
hands of the greedy Moors. We were 
not long in suspense, for we soon des- 
cried a light felucca swarming with men 
making off shore, we could readily sur- 
mise with no friendly intent. A council 
of war was held; should we make a des- 
perate resistance or try to propitiate our 
captors by a willing and bloodless sur- 
render? ‘To do the former would surely 
be death to some, if not followed in case 
of defeat by the same consequences to 
those unfortunate enough to fall into 
Moorish hands; the latter would bring 
us to prison and to slavery, but ‘yea, 
all that a man hath will he give for his 
life,’ and so ere the ‘ Allah il allah, y 
allah, allah, allah we,’ the monotonous 
chant of the rowers grew very distinct 
upon our ears, our flag, which had been 
run up to show our nationality, was 
lowered as a sign of parley and a signal 
for non-resistance. They were soon 
alongside, and we were but a very short 
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time in ignorance of their designs ; every 
thing they fancied was removed to their 
barge, and we by seeing their prepara- 
tions to fire the ship, could not be slow 
to comprehend the motions made to us 
to lower away the boats and follow them 
to land; a loyal tar bolder than the 
rest, gave the ensign haliiards a parting 
pull, and so with the stars and stripes 
fluttering at her peak and every stitch 
of canvas spread, catching the flames 
and bearing them high in air, perished 
the old ship Constitution of Salem, Der- 
by, master; and my uncle made a profit 
and loss entry of her, after waiting many 
months for advices. We were sold, im- 
prisoned, disposed of in any manner as 
best pleased our captors, and few, very 
few of all that number have ever crossed 
my path since that day. One escaped 
by following the coast, living on shell- 
fish until near the Rock, where finding 
a stray canoe, he ventured off and was 
picked up by a passing vessel. Another 
was taken by his master on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and succeeded at Cairo in 
obtainingEnglish protection, and perhaps 
others may have, one way or another, re- 
gained their place within the pale of civil- 
ization; but I fear that many of that 
ship’s company breathed their last 

‘On the fevered shore of that distant land 

No faithful face by their dying bed, 

No tender lips on their dying hand.’’ 

* And how did you escape, Carleton ?’ 
suggested one of our number. 

‘I, oh! I was bought by a Moorish 
noble, who asked me if I understood 
gardening. I told him I did, and was 
soon installed in quite an independent 
position as chief-keeper of his gardens ; 
so in the delight of watching the growth 
of those rich Oriental plants, as wild 
and exotic in their nature as the people 
themselves, in communion with nature, 
and with always quite a marked par- 
tiality for my present avocation, I nearly 
forgot the drudgery of slavery and the 
events which had led to my voluntary 
expatriation. My master was, I thivk, 
the laziest man I ever have seen, a good- 
natured, indolent Mussulman, quite con- 
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tent to say, ‘J’était écrit,’ and let every 
thing take its natural course, provided 
always it gave him no trouble. My sole 
companion was a young ‘Copt of about 
twenty-five years, who told me he had 
been stolen from the Nile region and 
sold into slavery. The Copts area very 
peculiar people; they hate Mussul- 
mans more than Christians do, believe in 
our Saviour, and if what they have of 
Christianity is blinded by superstition 
and cloaked with ignorance, they at least 
have enough of its true spirit to give 
them some of the characteristics of the 
Christian world. He was my subordi- 
nate, but we were for the brief time we 
were thrown together, as older and 
younger brother. He knew more of the 
country than I, and was of great assist- 
ance tome. In time I became greatly 
attached to him, and as I watched his 
finely-cut features, beautiful complex- 
ion, delicately pencilled eyebrows and 
moustache, when he moved quietly 
around the garden to render me his aid 
in the pursuit of my duties, my heart 
opened daily more and more towards 
him, and in the common brotherhood of 
humanity, I forgot that his forehead had 
been bedewed in baptism by the waters 
of the Nile, mine by our own Merri- 
mac. 
* ‘Little by little we hinted to one an- 
other our mutual desire for escape, and 
interchanged opinions, finally, with bold- 
ness as to our most feasible plan, which 
seemed to be to strike out for the desert 
and intercept some passing caravan, on 
its way to the East, and with it cross 
the waste of sand which lay between us 
and liberty. The young Copt longed 
for the valleys of the Nile, so green 
and so fair as they seemed to his re- 
membrance ; for the schools and clois- 
ters of his birth-place, so grateful after 
living among barbarians. I sought the 
protection of an English or French con- 
sul, whom my speech would soon con- 
vince of my nationality. 

One day when our master was absent, 
having helped ourselves, I am sorry to 
say, to his treasures, we made the at- 
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tempt and were successful, for we soon 
joined ourselves to a passing caravan, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the dreary 
waste which lay between us and slavery 
every moment increasing — slowly and 
yet surely increasing. The young Copt 
was all enthusiasm, chanting the lays of 
the Coptic priests, and entertaining me 
with traditions of the desert and the 
Nile, the Pyramids and the tombs of 
the land of Egypt. I was quieter, more 
disposed to think that even now some 
unforeseen calamity might deprive us 
not only of liberty but even life itself. 

‘IT had never seen a desert before, and 
it would be as vain for me to attempt to 
describe my sensations, as for one of 
you to imagine them without the exper- 
ience of being surrounded by naught 
but sand and barrenness ; enough to say, 
it showed me my weakness and impo- 
tence, and filled my soul with a deep 
sense of awe, causing me to think with 
horror on the possibility of being alone 
and lost on that limitless expanse. 

‘We, in our impatience, pressed on to 
the very advance-guard of the cara- 
van, and towards night my worst fears 
were realized, for thinking we saw green 
and cultivated land ahead in place of 
the arid sand, we put our dromedaries to 
their highest speed and pressed on in 
the very path we supposed the caravan 
would follow, but soon on turning round 
to watch our comrades, we could just 
see the dim line of the moving host 
curving slowly away to the southward 
and leaving us alone on the barren 
waste. 

‘Since that day I have been alone at 
sea on a raft, the dead body of my only 
companion lashed to the crazy spars. 
I have heard the eagle scream over the 
loftiest peak of the Rocky Mountains, and 
have passed night after night alone on 
the vast and limitless prairie, but never 
has come over me such a feeling of the 
deepest desolation mingled with terror 
and despair. I see it now—the barren 
waste of sand, the lurid, hazy look of the 
sky, the very stars peeping out as night 
shut down with a cheerless and comfort- 
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less light; all this was so indelibly 
stamped upon my memory that there it 
will remain to my dying day. 

‘We wandered round in vain for sever- 
al hours, and how we should have lived 
through that night I know not, had we 
not been guided by our faithful animals ; 
they ere long began to move with a 
more accelerated step, and by their res- 
piration we almost dared to hope they 
smelt the missing caravan. Soon one of 
them bent and seemed to cross the ver- 
dure, we struck a light and our hearts 
leaped with joy as we beheld the grass 
beneath our feet; never since that day 
has a blade of grass so rejoiced my 
heart. Weknew not which it indicated, 
whether an oasis or the approaching end 
of our journey: we scarcely thought of 
this, we only knew it was the soft green 
turf and there we resolved to spend the 
night. 

‘Alb through the solemn stillness of 
that night, unbroken by even the bark 
of the watch-dog or the whistle of the 
owl, we lay on the desert, our lives 
as it were being weighed in the balances 
between death and delivery; we had 
found the oasis to be sure, but was it a 
solitary one or did it liein the path of the 
caravan, and was it for this our comrades 
had changed their course? Morning 
only could tell. With such issues at 
stake, is it amy wonder our eyes were 
not closed, that we sat side by side, the 
American and the Egyptian, interchang- 
ing our hopes and fears until the gray 
light of morning broke and we set out 
to find the path. To our great joy we 
not only discovered the missing caravan, 
but also soon learned from them the fact 
that we were not far from our destin- 
ation. 

‘That night on the desert seems very 
short to you, gentlemen, sitting round 
this cozy fire this evening, listening to 
the few words in which I have described 
it; but could you recall it to your 
memory with all the reality with which 
it comes back to me, you might under- 
stand something of my joy on arriving 
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at Cairo; yet intermingled with grief as 
I bade my companion ‘ Adieu,’ on his 
departure for the upper Nile. 

‘Had it not been for his hopeful spirit, 
for his unfeigned satisfaction on the find- 
ing of that spot of verdure, his many 
traditions and tales that weary night, 
I can but think I should have sunk dis- 
couraged in those desert sands, 

‘I remember one narration he gave me 
in the rude poetry of his country, and 
which I, in the leisure of a homeward 
passage, turned into rhyme of a scarce- 
ly less rude character.’ 

The old man drew from his pocket an 
old-fashioned wallet, and selecting one 
from a mass of time-worn and yellow 
papers, read; in response to our request, 
as follows: 


‘The Lost Trabeller. 


‘Tue night was near, the desert drear and 
bare, 
As a lost traveller crossed the arid plain, 
He scarcely sees now in his listless air, 
How speed the fleeting moments that re- 
main. 


‘The sun is sinking o’er the western bills, 
The stars their pale light shed o’er earth 
and sky, 
And lonely now, a dread his spirit fills, 
The path is lost—he lays him down to die. 


‘About him sheds the moon her cheerless 
light, 
Behind him is the drear and trackless 
bourn, 
Before him all is dark uncertain night, 
Beneath him lies the sand—there’s no re- 
turn. 


‘Here he must perish, with no kindly eye 
To watch his dying slumbers, smooth his 
brow. 
Oh! for the soft green turf on which to lie: 
And visions of his boyhood haunt him now. 


‘But as he feebly moves his trembling hand, 
His grasp is fastened on a guide unseen, 
He strikes a light—and in that unknown 
land 
His eyes are gladdened by the emeraid 
green. 


* One blade of grass so fresh, so glad, so bright, 

It cannot grow where all is bare and dry, 

He rouses him, nor heeds the cheerless night, 
Hope and deliverance sparkle in his eye. 
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‘Without that blade of green he faints and 
dies, 

With it he boldly presses as before, 
Without the guide his hopes would ne’er 

arise, 

With it he gains the path he lost before. 
‘Bravely he struggles, bravely ventures on, 
And ere night closes has his life again. 
The desert passed—the race that grass hath 

won 

Shall live in story when forgot his name.’’ 

We were all deeply interested in the 
old man’s story, but a few of the wisest 
began to wonder why our friend Carleton 
should be out in that part of the universe 
among a ship’s crew when he had every 
prospect of a settlement in business. 

‘Why were you out there, Carleton ?’ 
mildly asked I, as my pencil paused in 
this report. 

‘T fled,’ he answered laconically. 

‘From what? from the power of the 
law ?’ quickly remarked a young law- 
yer, anxious for his first case and won- 
dering whether he had not found some- 
thing of which to make capital, at the 
next sitting of the Supreme Judicial. 

We (I say we, for [know I express the 
feelings of the remainder as well as my 
own) looked at the old man’s white 
hair, at his calm expression, and his 
clear, gray eye, and could but feel that 
whatever of sin, of mis-judgment, or of 
folly he might have to confess, there 
was no stain of crime resting beneath 
that frank and manly brow. 

I sometimes think, as I glance over 
these reports, [ am doing wrong in lay- 
ing bare to public eyes the heart-secrets 
I learned at the Verandah. I was there 
for many years; it was very convenient 
on many accounts for the pursuit of my 
profession ; the location was central, and 
near my round of practice, while from 
the nature of the house I could go in 
and out at midnight, if necessary, with- 
out arousing a family at their slumbers; 
then the occupants, many of them, know- 
ing my profession, consulted me in physi- 
cal as well as spiritual experiences of suf- 
fering and sin, and I learnt, in private be- 
sides public conversation, secrets which I 
shall hold in trust as sacred tomy dying 
day. 
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Still most of the gray, old heads, 
whose brains were then busy with these 
experiences of the past, now sleep on 
their last pillow ; most of the eyes which 
then gazed so benevolently on me, are 
now closed to the light of day for ever, 
most of the lips through which were 
then breathed forth these tales of 
human sin, sorrow, or suffering, now, 
I trust, sing in the great assembly of the 
redeemed ; and so, now they are gone, if 
the record of their earthly pilgrimage 
can cheer one fainting soul, call up one 
serious theught, or give strength to one 
spirit tried and tempted by the power of 
evil, I am sure they would not, could 
they speak from the places of their 
voiceless rest, grudge the narration. 

I have made the above digression on 
my short-hand note-book, from which I 
copy this paper, and I remember now it 
was the substance of a few of my 
thoughts, while some of my comrades 
were endeavoring to persuade Carleton 
to explain the circumstances which led 
him to leave his uncle for the forecastle. 

The old man hesitated, shook his head, 
but I very shortly found my pencil 
keeping time with him as follows: 

‘It is a very simple story,’ he began, 
‘a very simple story, no record of 
blighted affection, no tale of the unfaith- 
fulness of one on whom the heart had 
fixed its trust. Long, long ago it happen- 
ed, but the instance it gives of maternal 
love, unchanged by circumstance, time, 
or condition, brings a tear to my gray 
old eye even at this distant day, and to 
my mind entirely eclipses the stories of 
romantic attachments so common in 
fiction. To explain it to you, to even tell 
you why I went to the Mediterranean, I 
must go back as far as the date of my 
birth. 

‘I was born somewhere near the 
banks of the Merrimac, the precise lo- 
cality I had never until more recently 
known, for I was very young when the 
place passed into stranger hands; but 
even my youth has not prevented me 
from sketching before my mind’s eye, 
either from imagination or reality, the 
image of my childhood’s home, so clear 
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ly and distinctly too, that often, in later 
years, when riding by the banks of that 
river, I found myself looking wistfully, as 
for a familiar face amida stranger throng, 
for the homestead of my fancy. 

‘That cottage was graced by a 
mother’s presence and gladdened each 
night by a father’s welcome return. In 
the little bed-room I nightly fulded my 
hands on that mother’s knee in the 
childish trust of an infant’s prayer ; in 
the west chamber that father daily in 
the presence of his household com- 
mended all God had given him to His 
care. 

‘As I review this picture to-night, the 
simple happiness that. then was ours, 
those quiet words of Jean Paul arise 
and confirm my impressions of those 
days. ‘ Little joys,’ says he, ‘little joys 
refresh us oft like house-bread and never 
bring disgust; great ones seldom, like 
sugar-bread, and then bring it,’ so in 
the unalloyed cheer of my river-home, 
there was a world of quiet joy which it 
is in vain for me to try to explain in 
words, which a more eloquent tongue 
than mine might attempt with tremb- 
ling. 

‘Although I could not then have 
been old enough to have become much 
of an observer of character, I can dis- 
tinctly remember noticing the intense 
attachment between the two to whom I 
owe my being. They appeared to live 
but for one another, to have no relations 
and few friends, and to look on me with 
love, [always have felt, more as a pledge 
of one another’s affection than for my- 
self alone. 

‘The scenes which now arise before 
my memory, the clouds which even now 
obscure the sunlight of that picture, 
my tongue. approaches with faltering, 
and I pause as I attempt to describe 
them to you to-night. 

‘I do not remember, being told my 
father was ill, I do not remember the 
doctor or the nurse ; I remember being 
sent to a neighbor’s for a few days, I re- 
member wondering why the beys who 
used to plague me, treated me so kindly 
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now; I remember the purchase of a 
black suit of clothes for me; then I re- 
member walking back to my old home 
between two neighbors, and finding its 
cheerfulness gone, of noticing the blinds 
closed and of smelling an odor as of new 
varnish when I entered its doors. I did 
not see my mother; once there was a 
figure in black flitted wildly by me, and 
went near what I could now see was a 
coffin ; but it was not she, to this day I 
can scarcely believe it was she. 
certain. at 


I am 
farthest, it was not the 
mother who lives within my memory 
yet. 

‘ What became of this figure in black 
which stood near my father’s coffin in 
the parlor and remained by his grave 
until the last idle spectator had left the 
church-yard, I cannot say ; my home 
and all that had made it dear lay under 
the sod, which the old sexton piled in a 
green mound over the deep grave into 
which I had peered so fearfully. 

‘I was then taken to Salem to a 
house that I learned was my uncle’s, and 
the contrast between those silent walls 
(my uncle was a bachelor) and the 
cheerful apartments of my lost home 
has parted with none of its cheerlessness 
because years have rolled by, since I 
sauntered like a restless ghost through 
the unoccupied room, or heard my own 
heart beat in the deserted parlor. 

‘All childish sorrow is self-limited, 
however, and as I entered on new duties 
and passed from errand-boy to head 
book-keeper in my uncle’s counting- 
room, I outgrew all my grief, save a 
certain vague longing for the mother 
who watched over my childhood. My 
uncle always told me she was dead, and to 
this day I cannot tell why I did not be- 
lieve him, and hush for ever my longings 
for the one who had folded my infant 
hands in prayer. 

‘He was a strange man—this uncle 
of mine, very taciturn, perhaps a little 
covetous, but with a knack of remaining 
an enigma, far excelling any one I have 
ever met with before or since. He 
neither loved me nor disliked me; I was 
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a good book-keeper, and did my duty; 
he was a just employer, and paid me 
for it. 

‘After living in this manner for many 
years, I started one fine clear afternoon 
on the mail stage running between Bos- 
ton and Portsmouth, to attend to some 
business near the latter place for my 
employer. The driver, ‘Old Redfield,’ 
as every body called him, seemed to 
know every thing and every body, and as 
we were the only ones on the box, that 
long ride quite took the place of the 
acquaintanceship of a lifetime, and was 
shortened very decidedly by his won- 
derful narrations of a long and varied 
expéfience on the road. 

‘As the coach rolled on and the 
shades of evening began to make dark 
objects look darker and to invest each 
white stone or birch tree with a ghostly 
form, I remarked rather carelessly : 

‘This, now, is a night for the unquiet 
dead.’ 

‘*And how about the unquiet living?’ 
said he quickly. 

‘I was a little disconcerted and asked 
him what he meant. 

**T mean,’ said he with emphasis, 
‘your uncle, for instance.” 

‘*My uncle!’ said I, still more as- 
tonished. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘if ever a man’s 
rest should be broken or his spirit un- 
quiet, it should be his.’ 

‘* Why ?’ asked I. 

‘*Do you see yonder little cottege ?’ 
answered he, pointing with his whip. 

‘I looked—the ideal of my lifetime 
was before me although dimmed by the 
gathering twilight. 

** Go on,’ said I. 

‘*The happiest couple lived there I 
ever drove by during the many years 
I've held these ribbons. They had one 
darling boy. Gradually that man, you 
call your uncle, got the father within 
his power—how, I don’t know, but by 
some money-lending game. It killed 
him; just as truly killed him as would 
arsenic or cold lead, and his wife was a 
maniac over his grave. Some kind 
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neighbor took her to a good doctor’s, who 
would have done all that could have 
been done to restore her shattered 
reason, when the news comes from Eng- 
land that she and this uncle were the 
sole heirs of a fortune; the covetous old 
fellow visits her, and fearful of losing 
half his good luck, shuts her up in a 
mad-house for the rest of her days. 
Should you think Xe could rest to-night 
while the wind howls so mournfully 
around his chamber? I should hear 
my sister’s ravings and groans in its 
every moan, had I wronged her as he 
has his. People said he was going to 
marry her to one of his rich old cronies, 
and was terribly provoked when she 
foiled him and settled as she did.’ 

‘Old Redfield had delivered himself ot 
the foregoing, more as though thinking 
aloud than as addressing himself to any 
one. I was not sure he identified me 
with his tale, and by a violent effort 
choked my rising emotion as I said: 

**Can you or do you know any one, 
who can tell me where now may be 
that woman you speak of?’ 

‘Old Redfield shook his head as he 
replied : 

**He’s smart enough to keep it from 
even his own left hand.’ 

‘I said nothing, for I had reached my 
destination. Besides, I was in doubt as 
to what course to pursue. I did not 
doubt the maniac was my mother ; I did 
not doubt the only boy was myself. It 
remained for me to endeavor to find the 
place of her confinement. 

‘In order to accomplish my purpose, I 
entered upon the first and last course of 
crafty scheming I have ever been guilty 
of. I returned to Salem; I was de- 
voted to my uncle, more assiduous in 
the pursuit of my duties than ever; I 
was sure he would never tell me will- 
ingly ; worm it out of him then I would, 
if it took a lifetime. I could see he 
was very careful occasionally to conceal 
certain papers from me, and very soon I 
learned to be sure and read any docu- 
ments I found him anxious to hide from 
my eyes. In this way I one day got 
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hold of a letter post-marked ‘ Ports- 
mouth,’ (how it was mailed I do not 
know,) from my mother, in which she 
besought him to restore to her her boy, 
and let her spend the remainder of her 
days in quiet with her child. I could 
see it was written by an unsteady hand, 
controlled by a wandering mind, but 
the sight of it impelled me to new vigil- 
ance, and it was not long ere I was pos- 
sessed of all the information I desired. 

‘I could have struck him to the earth 
on these proofs of his villainy, but that 
I was afraid of being foiled in my at- 
tempts to find his captive; so control- 
ling my anger, I asked leave to go to 
Portsmouth, which was readily granted. 

‘By the time I arrived in Portsmouth, 
the weather, which had been blustering 
all day, had settled into one of the cold- 
est storms I have ever known. 

‘I sought the house of her confine- 
ment. They looked for her —she was 
gone. Some children came in frighten- 
ed, saying they had met a crazy woman 
on the Salem road who had asked them 
if they had seen her boy. 

‘The thought that she, who had given 
me birth, was out exposed to the cold 
storm on such a night as this, her dying 
reason clear only on the one point of 
maternal love, aroused every spark of 
affection in my breast, and nearly drove 
me frantic with rage against her op- 
pressor. 

‘I resolved to pursue her, and went to 
the hotel to engage a man to accompany 
me. 

‘*No one will go, without it’s Old 
Redfield,’ said the host. 

‘Old Redfield shook his head. 

‘I stepped up to him and whispered 
the main facts in his ear. 

**T°ll go if I fall,’ said the old stager. 

‘On, on we went, now blinded by the 
driving sleet, now floundering in the 
snow-drifts in our efforts to extricate our 
struggling horse. 

‘ After inquiring at many farm-houses, 
we stopped at one where the family were 
gone to bed, and by looking through the 
window we could see wu female figure 
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crouched before the fire still smoking 
in the ample fireplace. The place, the 
position, and to me a few faint marks of 
resemblance to the mother of my fancy, 
convinced us that this was the object of 
our search, and we cautiously entered 
the vestibule or porch to listen for any 
sound. As we placed our ears to the 
door we could easily distinguish the 
mutterings : 

‘*My boy! where have they hid him ? 
He’s not under the snow, for I’ve been 
there. There’s a boy up-stairs —I al- 
most strangled him, for he was not 
mine; but then, perhaps another moth- 
er loves him. Ugh! how those chains 
did gall my wrist! but I worked all 
last night and filed them off to go and 
seek my boy, and now it’s so cold he’ll 
freeze even if he should come in. I’ll 
make a fire to warm him in case he 
comes.’ 

‘And the old woman quietly demol- 
ished a chair and piled its fragments on 
the blazing embers. 

‘We had found her, but what should 
we do? I knew Old Redfield must get 
back in season to drive the morning 
mail; our sleigh was too small and 
our horse too fatigued to try to return 
three in the conveyance, even had the 
weather admitted its possibility. So it 
was finally agreed that he should return 
and send a team for me on the following 
morning. I bade him good-by and re- 
turned to watch my mother, firmly re- 
solved to make myself known as her 
long-lost son. And here I may as well 
say, that Inever thought my uncle de- 
prived my mother of her boy for any 
other reason than to keep her confined. 
I mean I do not think he had any 
grudge beyond securing to himself, on 
the plea of her insanity, her inheritance. 

‘Slowly did the truth dawn on her 
shattered intellect. I hurry over these 
few last scenes, as the remembrance of 
them, which drove me from my home 
then, is scarcely less painful now. The 
conversation of that night I can never 
repeat. The opening of the channels of 
reason by directing them towards a 
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cherished object; the intensity of the 
maternal love, which was _ rekindled 
thereby, were too much for her consti- 
tution, broken by many years’ mental 
aberration ; and she sank hourly during 
the few days I had her near me. As I 
watched her respirations become shorter 
every moment, my heart was filled with 
the spirit of vengeance, which even now 
it seems strange to me I did not gratify ; 
but when she put her arms around my 
neck and with her dying breath besought 
me to forgive as I would be forgiven, I 
promised her, and had but one thought 
as I saw her weary head laid by her 
husband’s in the churchyard—that was, 
to flee the country. Thus and only thus 
could I keep my promise. 

‘But I was not to leave without a fresh 
experience of sorrow. She died where 
I found her. Old Redfield’s team never 
came, for the old stager had slept his 


last sleep beneath the snows of that fear- 
ful night ; his tired horse had fallen, and 
he had held his last ribbon in my serv- 
ice. 

‘My old passion for the sea came to 
my relief, and I left for Salem. The 
consciousness that I had been the means 
of depriving the public of an old and 
trusty servant weighing heavily upon 
me, I firmly resolved to take the first 
ship bound to some distant port. It 
chanced to be one of my uncle’s—a new 
one, however, and the captain did not 
know me. How that voyage termi- 
nated, you already know; indeed, it is 
to the narration of that I owe the un- 
willing revival of scenes that make me 
long for the blessed day when my eyes, 
closed by the great messenger, shall be 
opened ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest.’’ 
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Born the widder an’ Velvetiny greet- 
ed us with a heartier welcome than I 
had looked forard to. The household 
had underwent a number of changes 
sence we’d been gone. All the Span- 
gletons had left. The reason was, for- 
tin had turned agin ’em, an’ stripped 
‘em of the means of subsistence, an’ 
when Mrs. Ladlegilt found that out, she 
turned agin ’em too, an’ for some unac- 
countable reason declared, right up an’ 
down, that she wouldn’t furnish ’em 
with vittles an’ Yodgin’—lights, fuel, and 
washing charged as extras—to pay for 
their company, not another day. So 
they went away, an’ went through bank- 
ruptcy, an’ after that, went to the 
dogs for aught I know. Thus it had 
come to pass that all their rooms, an’ 
more too, was let to lodgers, who did n’t 





make the least bit o’ trouble except in 
the matter of tracking up the front 
stairs, an’ makin beds, an’ sweepin’ an’ 
dustin’, all of which, with the perquizits 
thereof, fell to Marshy’s share. We had 
a nice large chamber, with a grate in it, 
which was a deal comfortabler than the 
stived-up garrit room, with a window 
let into the roof, we had to put up with 
during our former sojourn with our city 
cousins. But if we had’ better quar- 
ters, we had poorer fare. There was a 
plenty of silver an’ crockery on the ta- 
ble, but there wasn’t a plenty of any 
thing else. The butter was on a silver- 
covered plate, to be sure, but then it 
had been patted out thin as a wafer, an’ 
I should have preferred more butter an’ 
less plate. The bread, too, was cut 
thin as a shavin’; an’ the sponge-cake 
was light as a feather, with about as 
much substance to it. If it hadn't 
been for the crackers an’ pickled sheep 
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I kep in my own room, I should have 
wasted away to a mere natomy. 

Both mother an’ darter dressed in 
the very pink of the fashion, an’ was as 
much for dash an’ show as ever, while 
they pinched in every thing that was 
only for comfort, an’ not needed to keep 
up appearances. There was no scrimp- 
in’ in the outlay for silks an’ jewels, but 
the provision bill was cut down to the 
lowest farthing, an’ the widder so be- 
grutched every coal that went into the 
grates that the house was cold as a barn, 
except when company was expected. 
The cook had been dismissed, an’ as 
there wasn’t no fire allowed in the 
kitchen only while cookin’ was goin’ 
‘on, Marshy was often glad to come up 
to my room an’ mind Joe for the sake of 
keeping warm. When she run up in 
this way, I used to run down to the 
drawin’-room, now an’ then, for the 
sake of company, the Capting bein’ too 
busy to stay in the house much day- 
times. I always found the widder an’ 
her darter as busy as two bees with 
beads an’ bugles, spangles an’ tossles, 
an’ cords an’ chenille, which they twist- 
ed an’ braided into all sorts of rigama- 
rees for the hair. I couldn’t make out 
what they did with sech a variety of 
female head gear till Miss Mowley run 
in one day to make a call. I kep my 
ears open an’ my mouth shet, an’ the 
young women jabbered away as free as 
though nobody had been in the roorf. 

‘What a lovely guoffure /’ says Miss 
Mowley, takin’ up a net made out of 
black velvet ribbin interlaced with 
pearls, an’ set off at the edge with 
spangled rosettes and silver leaves. 

‘It is the result. of a surprisin’ 
amount of study an’ thought on mam- 
ma’s part,’ says Velvetiny, as pompous 
as though the affairs of the nation was 
bein’ discussed, ‘an’ I do think she 
has surpassed herself in this superb 
creation of her fancy. <A very particu- 


lar friend of mine—I have but one very 
particular friend, for I have sech an ut- 
ter abhorrence of even the suspicion of 
coquetry that no would-be admirer ever 
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had a chance to complain of having suf- 
fered from my cruelty in that respect— 

says that mamma has real genius in 

grouping an’ shading, an’ should turn 

artist if she would do credit to herself 
an’ her friends. But with all her tal- 

ent, she hasn’t the patience an’ skill to 

carry out her own designs, while I de- 

light to see these sweet fabrics grow to 

perfect finish under my hand. You 

will excuse my being so industrious as 

not to bestow on you my undivided at- 

tention, when I tell you that I am in 
great haste with this head-dress, which 

is intended as a present toa most de- 
lightful person, a dear friend of mine, 
Miss Adeliny Prinkletop, who goes 
abroad with the rest of the family, by 
next steamer, an’ must have my gift be- 
fore leaving.’ 

‘A delightful family, indeed,’ says 
Miss Mowley; ‘my brother, the Cap- 
ting-general, thought them worth culti- 
vating, even at Washington ; but I was 
under the impression that they did n’t 
make a practice of associating with 
folks that don’t ride in their carriage 
an’ pair, an’ keep a hired man to wait 
on table an’ tend door.’ 

‘Mamma never forms terms of inti- 
macy with any one that does n't consid- 
er her society an honor to any station,’ 
says Velvetiny, as consequential as 
though she’d been the biggest toad in 
the puddle. ‘In taste, tact, an’ the 
usages of good society, the Prinkletops 
admit her superiority, an’ avail them- 
selves of it by often sending for her of 
an evening when they have company 
they are at a loss how to entertain. 
They say they don’t- know how they 
could get along without her on sech oc- 
casions, she sees so exactly what wants 
to be done, an’ does it so easy an’ nat- 
ural that nobody would ever dream she 
was working for the givers of the enter- 
tainment, an’ keepin’ things smooth 
that might otherways git into no end of 
a tangle.’ 

‘I was at their last private dramatic 
entertainment, when the ‘Druid an’ 
Sylph’ was acted, as you remember, an’ 
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I noticed at the time that your mother 
seemed to be in a remarkably high flow 
of spirits ; but saw no reason to sus- 
pect that she had any hand in making 
the evening pass off agreeably, as it 
did. The only unusual circumstance I 
remarked was that the refreshment- 
room was in charge of the household 
servants instid of the colored caterers 
usually employed on sech occasions.’ 

‘If you had been as deep in the 
Prinkletops’ confidence as mamma was,’ 
says Velvetiny, ‘you would have known 
that the supper-room was entirely un- 
der her control. Not a salad ora Char- 
lotte-roos but she see to the preparin’ 
of. Up-stairs an’ down-stairs, she su- 
perintended every thing that was goin’ 
on the whole day before the party come 
off It was she that see the sherbet 
was properly friz; an’ she, agin, that 
did up Miss Prinkletop’s hair in a cata- 
ract, with a shower of curls, that the 
critickle Amfitryon Spoondylick said 
was enough to make an ankerite rave. 
Then there was that great, squoddy 
Judith Pusley, with her nose all out o’ 
jint because she was n’t allowed to act 
the part of the sylph in an airy costume 
that would have showed off her extreme 
grossness to the highest disadvantage. 
Mamma passyfied her by gittin’ her a 
seat on the tatertate beside o’ young 
Spoondylick, who does his best to be 
fast, though he’s sech an unfledged gos- 
lin’ that it makes him sick to smoke a 
meershawm ; an’ he’s been found keeled 
up in the gutter both times he’s driv 
out his new thorough-breds, tandem, to 
time ’em ; but greater drawbacks could 
be overlooked, for he’s an only son with 
a rich nabob for a papa. I must tell 
you how Miss Vaultonvere — you re- 
member her, a stylish, showy girl that 
never could learn the multiplication- 
table at school, an’ can’t reckon up the 
change when she goes shopping now — 
was exalted to a state of supreme felici- 
ty for the entire evening. Divining that 
she came on purpose to create a sensa- 
tion by the magnificence of her jewels 
an’ the gorgeousness of her toilit, mam- 
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ma found standing-room for her directly 
beneath the splendid ¢handelier, in the 
centre of the large drawing-room, where 
the blonde an’ brocade of her train 
could have full sweep, an’ the blaze of 
her diamonds be caught an’ sent back 
by a half-dozen mirrors placed at differ- 
ent angles. A devoted attendant was 
indispensable, of course, to hand a 
smellin’-bottle or hold a fan, an’ jest the 
right person was procured—a gentleman 
got up regardless of expense, an’ too 
well-bred to divert her mind ‘from the 
engrossing enjoyment of looking about 
to see who was admiring her, by ill- 
timed remarks and unwelcome efforts at 
conversation.’ 

‘You have described exactly the con- 
spicuous position she held when I first 
ketched a glimpse of her in a hall 
mirror. But where were you all this 
time? I looked for you repeatedly 
without bein’ able to find you.’ 

‘I had been called upon to second 
mamma’s amiable exertions in behalf of 
our distinguished entertainers. The 
nursery-maid had been placed in charge 
of the ladies’ cloak-room, an’ I under- 
took to fill her vacant post by coaxin’ 
the Prinkletop younksters to go to bed 
an’ stay there, which they was bound 
an’ determined they wouldn’t. They 
shet up their peepers at last, an’ I crep 
out o’ the room on tiptoe; but had n’t 
more’n got to the foot o’ the stairs, 
when the rackit above warned me to re- 
trace my steps, an’ there was them 
three boys, formed in procession, like 
three ghosts in long white night-gowns, 
an’ marchin’ all the way round the 
room, by hoppin’ from one piece of fur- 
niture to another, till they got back to 
the bed agin. Up across the top of the 
bureau they started, then along the 
mantel-shelf, next over an ottoman, from 
that to a crickit, then up over the toilit- 
table, down across some chairs, along a 
sofa, up over a marble sink-slab, an’ 
from that a long jump tothe bed. The 
weight of the biggest boy was too much 
for the toilit-table, an’ down it went 
with a crash. ‘1’ll tell you what it is, 
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boys,’ says I, ‘I’ve stood this kind of 
cuttin’ up long enough, an’ I an’t a-goin’ 
to stan’ it no longer; so jest put a stop 
to your pranks, or I will go straight 
down an’ let your papa know jest how 
you are carryin’ sail.’ At that they 
whisper to each other a minit, an’ then 
out steps the table-breaker, makin’ a 
low bow, an’ says he: ‘I thank you 
very cordially, Miss What’s-yer-name, 
in my own behalf an’ in behalf of my 
constituents whose spokesman I’m 
elected to be, for your kind intentions 
on our account ; but I think I can spare 
you the trouble of carryin’ out your 
philanthropic plans for the salvation of 
unoffendin’ property, by respectfully in- 
formin’ you that our papa doesn’t ap- 
prove of inflictin’ corporeal punishment, 
an’ took brother Lem an’ this present 
speaker out of infant-school because the 
teacher snapped our ears for unsaddlin’ 
the rockin’-horse to see how he looked 
bare-backed. Come, Lem, let’s go an’ 
try on the company’s hoods an’ over- 
shoes, the way we did the last time 
they was here.’ Out into the entry 
they tore, an’ the only way I could 
keep ’em from scamperin’ down the 
second flight of stairs was by standin’ 
on the lower step of the third flight, an’ 
grabbin’ ‘em, an’ turnin’ ’em to the 
right about, every time they come down 
a-straddle of the banisters. 

‘The best part of the play was over 
when I got down-stairs, an’ no sooner 
did the curtain fall than mamma whis- 
pered me to take that elegant addlepate, 
Gustavus Chesterfield Squirm, into close 
keeping, to put a stop to his taggin’ 
round after Miss Prinkletop a disturbin’ 
the devotions of a more eligible adorer. 
Jest as though there wasn’t but one 
woman in the room a-watchin’ for a 
chance to be adored, an’ my own very 
particular friend, holdin’ himself aloof 
from the ‘hoggish multitude,’ as the 
poet calls the common herd, towering a 
head an’ shoulders, figgeratively speak- 
in’, above their mental statur’, an’ chaw- 
in’ the cud of bitter fancy while I made 
absent-minded remarks to that poky 
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Squirm, who couldn’t do nothin’ but 
gawp at Miss Prinkletop, an’ replied to 
*em at my leysure.’ 

‘You really peek my curiosity,’ says 
Miss Mowley, ‘by referrin’ so repeated- 
ly to this Adonis 0’ yourn. Do tell 
who he is, an’ all about him.’ 

‘Law, how suspicious you are; [ 
have nothing to tell yit,’ says Velvetiny, 
colorin’ up quite pink and purty. 

‘Well, jest tell what bis name is, an’ 
whether he is good-lookin’ ; I am sure 
you can do that,’ insists Miss Mowley. 

‘No powers of description I possess 
could do justice to one so noble an’ so 
gifted that I feel myself raised to the 
seventh heaven by the distinction of his 
preference,’ says Velvetiny, lookin’, for 
all the world, like a born coot with its 
wits broke loose. ‘It would be like 
brushin’ the dew off a vilet to divest 
my hero of the charm of romance by 
telling you his name in plain spellin’, 
jest as though he was a common, every- 
day mortal like the majority of an unin- 
teresting mankind; an’ further than 
that, I don’t know what his name is 
myself. I do not wish to know what it 
is, for he assures me that the sooperla- 
tive fascination he finds in my society 
is in great measure owin’ to the un- 
shaken confidence I repose in him, with- 
out requiring any further evidence of 
his bein’ worthy of my trust than that 
afforded by his gentlemanly address aw’ 
prepossessin’ appearance. I am proud 
to show that I honor him for his own 
sake, aside from the princely fortin he 
undoubtedly possesses, an’ the distin- 
guished name he undoubtedly bears.’ 

‘You speak so confidently, that you 
must have some foundation for sech a 
surmise,’ says Miss Mowley, with ruther 
a crest-fallen air. 

‘The very best of foundation,’ says 
Velvetiny as crank as a school-marm ; 
‘I’ve met him prancin’ along the mill- 
dam on a splendid black charger that 
he called by name, so it must have be- 
longed to’im; an’ I’ve seen ’im in a 
superb private carriage, settin’ beside of 
a lean, scraggy-lookin’ woman in mag- 
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nificent Russia sables, who must have 
begn some old aunt, for she did n’t look 
enough like him to be his mother. 
Then I can tell by the looks of his 
hands that he never did any thing to- 
eards gittin’ a livin’ ; an’ mamma, who 
can tell a real article from a brummy- 
jum, in most any line, says that in man- 
ner an’ tone he is truly distangay, an’ 
that the diamonds in his sleeve-buttons 
and shirt-pin would be a small fortin to 
her.’ 

‘Well, I never!’ says Miss Mowley, 
‘I’m perfectly dumfuzzled tryin’ to make 
the two eends of your story hang to- 
gether; you don’t even know him by 
name, while your mother seems to have 
so good an understanding with him that 
he does his courting by proxy, I con- 
clude, an’ I for one would n’t put up 
with no such sheepish advances.’ 

‘You ’ve tooken the matter by the 
wrong handle entirely,’ says Velvetiny. 
‘Good gracious, the idee of languishin’ 
looks an’ unspeakable sighs bein’ trans- 
mitted second-hand through a body’s 
mother! The toughest romance could 
only linger out a brief an’ painless ex- 
istence under such a mode of treatment. 
My paragon of perfection never, to his 
knowledge, so much as sot eyes ‘on 
mamma; but she took a good look at 
him the evening he dropped in at the 
Prinkletops, an’ said, judgin’ from the 
disdainful way in which he looked down 
upon every body there, bowin’ to few an’ 
speakin’ to no one, that he must belong 
to the very highest circle of ristocrats. 
She would have liked to ask a few ques- 
tions about him, but I beseeched .of her 
not to, for if sech enquiries should reach 
his ears, they might make him think 
that I could n’t believe in his worth 
without proof, an’ sech a suspicion on 
his part would make me perfectly mis- 
rubble. So long as it is his good will 
an’ pleasure that the whole affair should 
be wropped up in the most delightful 
mystery, a mystery it shall remain. 
P’raps he’s got a miserly old scurmud- 
geon of a papa who would kick up no 
end of a shindy if his heir should pick 
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out a sweetheart with a purse shorter 
than hisn. Whatever may be his rea- 
sons for concealin’ the affection his every 
act proclaims, they shall be sacredly 
respected. As long as he is ready to 
follow me like my shadow, an’ to treat 
me with as profound a deference as 
through I was a crowned princess, I 
ask no more.’ 

I vum, thinks I to myself, if I never 
see a gump before, I see one now. 

‘I declare,’ says Miss Mowley, ‘I 
would n’t give a bras& button for a feller 
to go scootin’ round in the distance an’ 
castin’ sheep’s eyes at me all my days, 
if that was all his attentions amounted 
to.’ 

‘I am positively shocked,’ says Vel- 
vetiny, ‘at this grossly material way of 
viewing a case intimately blended with 
the soarin’ aspirations of our most evan- 
escent sensibilities.’ 

‘I don’t believe I could keep my 
hopes alive on no more substantial fare 
than sentimental flummery,’ says Miss 
Mowley, lookin’ ruther spiteful ; ‘ but if 
I am ever brung to sech a pitiful pass, I 
can speak with greater confidence on 
the subject. It seems to me now, that 
if I had a beau, I should want to know 
what his name was, so that I could talk 
with him, an’ find out whether he knew 
enough to last him over night.’ 

‘Dear me,’ says Velvetiny with a 
sithe, ‘I never knew before that you was 
so frightfully prosaic an’ tamely matter- 
of-fact. You scatter all the rainbow 
hues of my sweetest an’ most cherished 
fancies by throwing cold water at ’em, 
an’ making ’em out to be a mere delu- 
sion. The perfections in which I robe 
my peerless paragon make the earth 
brighter an’ the sky fairer for me, but 
you degrade him to the level of a mere 
beau, whom you would study to see if 
he be worth the having. My hero is 
moulded of no sech common clay—a 
knight of romance, ennobled by lofty 
an’ glowin’ impulses, one must needs be 
a heroine to merit his homage.’ 

‘Go on thinkin’ so if it pleases you; I 
do n’t want to blot out your rainbow if 
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it makes your sky seem better worth 
lookin’ at, but if-you wake up un- 
common early some fine mornin’, an’ 
find your rainbow all moonshine, do n’t 
say that I did n’t give you fair warnin’ 
of what would come to pass by tellin’ 
you my candid opinion that fancy is a 
dangerous play-thing for a woman 
grown—A jack-o-lantern leadin’ to many 
a quogmire far easier to get into than 
to get out on. You can’t make me 
think that languishin’ looks an’ unspeak- 
able sighs do n’t make a purty slimsey 
foundation to build a body’s prospects 
of happiness for a lifetime on, Ifa man 
could n’t take the trouble to git intro- 
duced to me, an’ give me a chance to 
git acquainted with ’im, he might look 
himself blind, an’ sigh himself hoarse, 
before he ’d git any encouragement from 
me.’ 

‘You haint got the rights o’ the case 
yet,’ says Velvetiny, brightenin’ up ; 
‘for the acquaintance havin’ commenced 
in a most uncommon way, has went on 
in the same course ever sence. [I first 
met him accidentally at a pic-nic, when 
he found me settin’ pensively alone in 
the shade of some shoemake bushes, an’ 
affectin’ to mistake me for some sylvan 
goddess, a not unnatural mistake con- 
siderin’ I had on a green berage dress, 
with a sash of evergreen, a necklace of 
checkerberries, an’ a wreath of wild 
flowers, he threw himself on one knee— 
oh! with sech bewilderin’ grace — an’ 
begged that I would permit him to drop 
his mortal cognomen, an’ present him- 
self under a name better beseeming sech 
fairy presence. I bowed graciously, jest 
to see how he would git out o’ the joke. 
At that he writ down the name ‘ Alfonse’ 
on the trunk of a white birch-bark tree, 
an’ passed it to me for a card, an’ I 
pricked the word ‘Saffronisby’ on a 
mullen leaf, an’ that was the roman- 
tickle way in which we was introduced. 
I wish you could see the valentine he 
sent me the ensuin’ winter. I’ve got 
it yit amongst my most treasured keep- 
sakes, an’ would run up stairs for it if I 
was n't in too much ofa hurry. Secha 
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lovely Cupid, painted on white satin, an’ 
draped in a sky-blue cerulean sash? a- 
shootin’ with bow an’ arrows at a silver 
filagree heart, hangin’ by a gold thread 
to an elegant silk-floss tree with eme- 
ralds for leaves. I can repeat the verse 
that was writ at the foot of the page. 
This is it : 

‘Trusting, sweet, true-hearted star, 
Thy charms I worship from afar, 
While mystic vail, like fleecy cloud, 
Thy fairy form doth atill enshroud.’ 

‘Lovely, is n’t it ?’ 

‘So so,’ says Miss Mowley, liftin’ up 
her eyebrows as though she was n’t es- 
pecially moved to edification; ‘limps a 
little in the feet, my brother the Cap- 
ting-general would say, but then he 
writes poetry, an’ turns up his nose at 
the haltin’ lines mere poetasters torture 
into rhyme. I wish you could have 
seen an effusion of his muse he once 
writ ina lady’s album. I could n’t git 
at the peth to it, as it was beyond my 
powers of comprehension—a part of it 
bein’ composed in the Scandinavian dia- 
leck, an’ most of the rest in long, high- 
sounding words I could n’t find in the 
dictionary ; but it was pronounced a 
remarkable production by deep-read crit- 
ics, an’ the editor of the Soarin’ Parnas- 
sus begged a copy of it to put in his 
paper. O my, what a tasty effect that 
narrow silver braid does have on the 
black velvet you are trimming it with. 
I must say that you have a knack of 
putting head-dresses together that would 
make a milliner’s fortin. I did n’t see a 
more showy an’ stilish article than this 
the whole time I was in Washington, 
though I took particular notice: at a 
dress party, of a celebrated heiress with 
a'row of silver pickits round her head, 
an’ a star of brilliants capping the apex 
of each pickit. You really must bestow 
on me a specimen of your handiwork 
similar to this; I’ve set my heart upon 
it, an’ cannot take no for an answer.’ 

‘There is no one I should be more 
happy to obleege than yourself,’ says 
Velvetiny, as smooth as ile, ‘ but my time 
is very much tooken up, for it isn’t every 
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one who can put an airy finish to a span- 
¢lé or a braid, or give a knot or a bow 
the bony-fidy French milliner twist ; and 
furthermore, I’m so much beholden to 
the Prinkletops that I consider they 
have the first claim on my good offices. 
Miss Adeliny is open-handed as the day, 
as you will readily believe when I tell 
you that she was so carried away with 
some bracelets I made her out of a bro- 
ken necklace of cut saffires lying loose 
in her casket, of no use to any body, that 
she insisted on making me a present of 
this silk gown I’ve got on, though I told 
her it was out of pure friendship I de- 
lighted to spend my time and skill in 
fabricating decorations for one as lovely 
in mind and in heart as in person.’ 

‘A very beautiful silk,’ says Miss Mow- 
ley, ‘ but I never remember to have seen 
it on Miss Prinkletop.’ 

‘It would be ruther strange if you 
did,’ says Velvetiny, quite short and 
snappish. ‘ The gift was bestowed with 
a grace and delicacy that thribly en- 
hanced its value. Miss Adeliny called 
for me to go shopping with her, an’ I 
supposed it was for herself I was choos- 
ing the silk, till I found it sent home, 
directed to me, when I got back to the 
house. It is n’t likely she would treat 
me like a waitin’-maid by givin’ me her 
cast-off clo’es.’ 

‘I never once dreamed of supposin’ 
such a thing,’ says Miss Mowley, very 
soft an’ meachin’; ‘but I didn’t know 
but that Miss Prinkletop might have 
had a dress cut a trifle too small for her, 
by mistake, and so have given it to a 
valued friend slightly under her own 
size.’ 

Now Miss Prinkletop was quite a 
slim gal, not nigh so fat and squoddy 
as Velvetiny, who was completely mol- 
lyfied by the idea of being more slender 
than the former. 

‘Nothing would please me better,’ 
says she, ‘ than to bestow on you one of 
the most elaborit specimens of my own 
handiwork ; but to tell the plain truth, 
these beautiful trifles, taken in the ag- 
gregit, amount to a goodly sum, and 
21 
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make such sad inroads on a not over- 
heavy purse, that I positively cannot 
afford the materials for a plain, spangled 
royal purple chenille net I’m in distress- 
ing need of, to say nothing of the costly 
gifts with which I should love to load 
my friends if I only had the means.’ 

‘I should think the dashy article on , 
which you are at work would be far 
more becoming to you than the purple 
net,’ says Miss Mowley. 

‘That indeed,’ says Velvetiny, with a 
mournful cast of countenance, ‘ but the 
cost of the héad-dress puts it beyond 
my reach, and there is no use in cryin’ 
for sour grapes.’ 

‘You lack the materials,’ says Miss 
Mowley, ‘and I lack the gumption to 
put ’em together tasty; supposin’ we 
make these corresponding lacks offset 
each other to our mutual advantage. 
will buy the makin’s of the two head- 
dresses, and you shall furbelow them up 
in tip-top style; how will that suit?’ 

‘To an ioty, so far as Iam concerned,’ 
says Velvetiny, ‘but I’m afeard you 
haint counted the cost ; let me reckon it 
up for you, and then you ean back out 
of the offer if you want to. Twelve 
yards of narrow black velvet ribbon at 
nine pence a yard.’ 

Miss Mowley took a gold pencil-case 
off her chain, and writ down the amount 
on the back of a piece of pasteboard that 
had her name printed on t’ other side. 

‘Five and a half yards of silver braid, 
two-and-six a yard,’ Velvetiny went on. 
‘A half bunch of perforated pearls, three 
dollars. An eighth of a yard of white 
vest satin, cut biasways, ‘fifty cents. Six 
yards of black thread-lace edging, three 
quarters of an inch wide, two dollars ; 
an’ one spray of silver leaves, same 
price. Add it all up, if you please, an’ 
see what it comes to.’ 

‘Eleven dollars an’ one cent,’ says 
Miss Mowley, running her eyes over the 
figures ag’in as though they’d counted 
up faster than they ’d oughter. 

‘An’ that’s only for the makin’ of a 
single head-dress,’ says Velvetiny, 
‘though you couldn’t buy one at a 
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French’ cap-store for double the price. 
Never mind, let those buy such expen- 
sive trifles that hain’t scrimped for 
means; we'll content ourselves with 
plain nets, for, as the charming Alfonse 
once delightfully remarked, on seeing me 
attired with elegant simplicity in a low- 
necked Ingy muslin with gimpure lace 
sleeves, and roses in my hair, ‘ beauty, 
when unadorned ’s adorned the most.’ ’ 

‘You'll learn to take that common- 
place style of compliment with many 
grains of allowance, when the dose has 
been repeated till you are sick of it,’ 
says Miss Mowley, trying to look as 
though she had submitted to bein’ 
cracked up till it got to be such an old 
story, she was tired out. ‘Let sages 
run down adornments as much as they 
will, when I want to be become, I shall 

ut on becomin’ attire. I don’t train in 

.. company that’s scrimped for means, 
nuther; an’ don’t consider pearls an’ 
velvet an’ lace any too good for my wear. 
I was going to call into a jeweller’s to 
look at a set of Florentine mosaic, but 
will run into a flower an’ ribbon store 
instid; perhaps I can buy some of 
these articles at a lower figger thar is 
here set down.’ 

‘You are much more likely to pay a 
higher one,’ says Velvetiny, ‘and had 
better let me make the purchases for 
you, as I have given you the very lowest 
prices for which, as a special favor, I can 
obtain the materials of an accommodat- 
in’ wholesale friend.’ 

After some banterin’, this proposal 
was agreed to, an’ Miss Mowley went 
away with a lighter purse than she had 
come. 

The Capting was unexpectedly called 
off to New York, for a few days, to look 
after matters that had something to do 
with the ship. 

After the tea-table was cleared off, 
Marshy come up to set in my room’ a 
spell, because her fire had gone out, as 
usual ; and though she made her knittin’- 
needles fly, her tongue run jest about as 
stidy as though she’d nothin’ else to 
attend to. Now that the Ladlegilts 
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didn’t make no bones of talkin’ over 
family affairs before me, I did n’t see no 
harm in talkin’ ’ em over, in a friendly 
spirit, with the hired gal, who knew a 
precious sight better what was going on 
than them that never got no further in- 
side 0’ the house than the drawin’-room 
presinks. 

‘I’ve found out,’ says I, ‘by Velveti- 
ny’s talk with that Mowley gal, that the 
Prinkletops have got some kind feelin’s 
towards them they take a likin’ to, for 
all they talk so flippant and carry their 
heads so high. They don’t seem to feel 
above folks not near as well off as they 
be; the Ladlegilts, for instance, that 
they seem to be as thick as hand and 
glove with.’ 

‘I can put you up to a notion or two 
that will make the subject as clear as 
mud to your somewhat verdant per- 
ceptions,’ says Marshy, with a know- 
in’ look. ‘I’ve been told that Mr. 
Prinkletop was a hard-workin’ brick- 
layer, till he got a windfall ofa few hun- 
dred pound by the death of his wife’s 
father—she being a Scotch lady—at ofl 
Tipperary, where she was born and 
brung up. He invested his money in a 
mining *stock, an’ happenin’ to have a 
cousin that belonged to the broker’s 
board, he, for the sake of a fat commis- 
sion, kep’ his relative posted, and when 
the stock-holders or directors, or some- 
body got up a corner P 

‘What in natur’ is that ?’ says L 

‘As nigh as I can make out,’ says she, 
‘it’s the very tightest kind of a tight fix, 
when them that know enough to jump 
out, in time, take all their own an’ the 
other’s money, and them that gits 
ketched in the corner, loses every cent 
0’ theirn, an’ like as any way, more 
too.’ 

‘Show!’ says I, about as wise as I 
was before, an’ she went on. 

‘Mr. Prinkletop was one of the lucky 
ones, or ruther, he was up to the tricks 
of the trade, and when the gates begun 
to shet down, out he went, an’ a han- 
some fortin’ with’im. If he’d beenlike 
some folks, he’d have felt kind o’ bad to 
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see the feller-workmen that had gone 
into the speculation on account of his 
advice, losing their hard earnings ; but 
fortins go before friends, in these parts, 
as many a man has found out to his 
cost. While the bricklayer stuck to his 
trowel and mortar, I’ve heard that the 
family had to pinch an’ scrimp an’ save, 
all manner of ways, to make both ends 
of the year meet. Habits is stubborn 
things, you know, an’ they had got so 
used to pinchin’ and savin’ that it was 
hard work to stop when they could as 
well as not. With all the show they 
make, they are tight as the bark of a 
tree in little matters that don’t never 
come under the eye of their ’ristocratic 
callers. They would think nothing of 
paying a thousand dollars for a set of 
sables, an’ then would haggle over a 
cent with the poor boy who blacks their 
boots an’ tends their furnace fire. None 
of the goodies with which the parlor ta- 
ble is loaded ever find their way down 
to the kitchen-table, where cheaper and 
coarser fare is provided for the help, who 
have every thing in the cooking line 
doled out to ’em in dribbles by the mis- 
tress of the house, who keeps pantry 
and store-room under lock and key. 
Now I will tell you the reason that the 
Prinkletops are so thick with Velvetiny 
and her mother. Mr. Ladlegilt, when 
he was alive, was one of the O. F. M.’s, 
an’ when he lost his fortin’ by the bust- 
in’ up of a bank corporation, he worried 
himself into his grave on account of his 
loss. The widder knows all about the 
ways and modes of upper-crust society, 
and she’s a deal too sharp and too know- 
in’ to part with her knowledge for 
nothing.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that the 
Prinkletops pay her for the good turns 
Velvetiny brags she has done ’em?’ 
says I. 

‘That is too plain a way of stating 
the case,’ says Marshy. ‘ They reward 
her generous and disinterested efforts in 
their behalf by what she calls friendly 
testimonials of appreciative regard. For 
instance, the Prinkletops want to get up 


some kind of a fashionable entertain- 
ment, to show off their furniture, an’ 
jewels an’ dresses, an’ to git their daugh- 
ters introduced to some of the big bugs: 
so Mrs. Ladlegilt offers her services in 
putting the party through in first-class 
stile, from eatables to small talk an’ ma- 
neeuvrin’. She begins by tellin’ ’em who 
to invite; picks out the play to have 
acted, an’ the right ones to act it; over- 
sees all the scollopin’, frostin’ an’ pre- 
servin’, which she knows how to do up 
brown, because she tended counter in a 
confectioner’s shop before she was mar- 
ried ; and when the company’s got to- 
gether, sees that one gal gits the right 
spark, an’ helps a second keep out of the 
way of the wrong one, an’ gives a third 
a chance to show off to her heart’s con- 
tent, and takes care that nobody don’t 
git into hot water with no other body.. 
It’s no fool of a job, I tell you, and 
there ain’t many that could carry it out 
like Mrs. Ladlegilt; an’ I thought the 
Prinkletops got off cheaply by sending her 
a load of coal the day after the last 
party.’ 

‘'That’s a beautiful silk gown Velveti- 
ny has got on,’ says I. ‘Is that, too, a 
testimonial for value received ?’ 


‘Certingly, says Marshy; ‘she 
would n’t have the fact leak out for the: 


world, but she served a regular apprin- 
ticeship with a French milliner an’ man- 
tymaker, an’ there isn’t a store on 
Washington street can turn out stilisher 
head-riggin’ than Velvetiny can vamp 
up. There is no end to the furbelows 
of this sort she supplies to the customers 
who can afford such expensive gewgaws.. 


She trims all Miss Prinkletop’s party 


dresses, ‘too, an’ contrives to save out 


enough flutins an’ frillins to ‘set off her 


own gowns in dashy stile, an’ give a fin- 
ishin’ touch to a head-dress to boot. 
Every thing has to pay its way in this 
thrifty domicile. I don’t have no wages, 


exceptin’ what the lodgers pay me for 
takin’ care o’ their rooms, sence the: 


boarders went away ; but then I have a 
good deal of spare time on my hands,. 


which I turn to account by knittin’ in- 
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fants’ wool jackets, that go like hot 
cakes. There is Mrs. Ladlegilt’s bell. 
I can always tell her ring, for it’s never 
a jerk, but jest one smooth, even pull.’ 

Off hurried the speaker, an’ purty 
quick up come the widder herself to my 
door, saying, that perhaps I would like 
to run out an’ take a peek at the shop 
windows, by gas-light, as Marshy was 
going to the store of an arrant, and I 
should be perfectly safe in her company. 
So a peek at the shop-windows, by gas- 

light, I took. 

The first shop we went into had 
spread out, an’ strung round, every sort 
of an article a woman could wear on her 
head, indoors, from a worked night-cap 
to 4 wrath of touch-me-nots. It was 
here that the nets Velvetiny had made 
for friends was counted over, an’ their 
makin’ paid for. Next, we went into a 
store with any quantity of worsteds on 
the counters an’ shelves, an’ heaps of 
gimps an’ braids layin’ round, an’ 
colored picturs streaked off into squares 
hangin’ up on all sides. Here Marshy’s 
knit jackets was disposed of, an’ here all 
the articles Velvetiny had named over to 
Miss Mowley was bought. When Mar- 
shy told me, on the way home, that the 
parsle she had bought an’ brung with 
her contained the makins of half a dozen 
head-dresses, like the one intended for 
Miss Prinkletop, I see that Miss Mowley 
had got to suffer from Velvetiny’s bene- 
volent desire of presenting her friends 
with gratuitous specimens of her own 
handiwork. 

When we got into the front entry, on 
our return home, I see an awful pom- 
pous-lookin’, long-faced, long-nosed, long- 
necked, long-armed, long-legged indi- 
‘vidual, settin’ bolt upright on the edge 
of a spindle-backed chair, an’ utterin’ 
high-soundin’ words through his nose as 
though he’d been one of the magnits* of 
the land. 

Mrs. Ladlegilt beckoned me to come 
in; an’ in I went, after takin’ off my 
things. an’ handin’ ’em to Marshy, who 
whispered that the long-favored indivi- 
dual before alluded to was one of the 
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pillars of the new theoristic church of 
universal good-will, whose members was 
never tired of beratin’ other denomina- 
tions who would n’t fall in with their 
doctrinal notions of what universal good- 
will really meant; an’ that he was 
always put on to all the beggin’ com- 
mittees, because, bein’ very rich an’ 
consequently very much looked yp to, 
common folks did n’t dare to do no 
other ways than give liberally to any 
cause he took in hand. 

After I’d been introduced to the 
stranger, Parson Wolfprong by name, 
I sot down as meek as Moses; for one 
glace of his searchin’ slate-colored eyes 
was enough to make me feel what an 
unpassable gulf was placed between us 
by my unworthiness an’ his overpower- 
in’ benignity. 

‘If this lady is a connection 0’ 
yourn,’ says he, bendin’ his august 
head the least scrap to the widder, ‘ we 
must not deny her the privilege of con- 
tributin’ to this laudable undertakin’. 
We are about to git up a fair, Mrs 
Flinders, to aid in instructin’ an’ civil- 
izin’ the degraded an’ barbarous natives 
of the remote an’ savage Island of Haw- 
jibitchinooboolang, an’ the proseeds of 
any article you may desire to contribit 
shall be scroopulously applied to the 
purpose of elevatin’ them heathen vaga- 
bonds from the slough of poltution in 
which they are at present wallerin’ to 
something like a decent stile of livin’. 
I am treasurer an’ director of the com- 
mittee of manidgment, an’ shall tax my 
financeerin’ faculties to find means of 
stretchin’ every cent of profit to its ut- 
most capacity.” 

‘I never heard tell of sech an island 
before,’ says 1; * would you be so good, 
sir, as to tell me in what part of the 
hemisfear it lays, if I may make so bold 
as to ask?’ 

‘So fur beyond the outermost bounds 
of civilization,’ says he, ‘that its where- 
abouts aint specified on the biggest 
maps, an’ haint been explored by the 
most venturesome navvygators. The 
misrubbly beknighted natives haint no 
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more idee of evil-doin’ than they have 
of the ennoblin’ philanthropy that 
would embrace the most distant an’ de- 
graded outcasts in its wide-spread chari- 
ty. Poor creeturs, so steeped are they 
in the dregs of ignorance, that they 
never so much as heard of these power- 
ful an’ flourishin’ states that could lick 
creation, if creation should need a good, 
sound drubbin’. 

‘With all their flourishin’ in the mat- 
ter of dollars an’ cents,’ says I, ‘I don't 
see as they flourish in goodness any 
better than they do down in the back- 
woods where I was brung up, where 
folks do n’t feel above their neighbors, 
an’ pretend to be some punkins when 
they aint nothing to brag on; but where 
they aint ashamed to be poor so long as 
they come honestly by what little 
they ’ve got, an’ can sleep sound ona 
clear conscience that would scorn to 
tech a penny that was n’t fairly earned.’ 

The parson screwed his mouth one 
side, an’ after squintin’ up his eyes an’ 
starin’ at me a jiffy, says he: ‘Jes so. 
Might I ask to what particular section of 
the backwoods your description re- 
fers ?’ 

‘To the township of Punkemsquog 
«down in the provinces,’ says I. 

‘A place I ’m perfectly familiar with,’ 
says he; ‘I have a lively recollection of 
seein’ a tame moose from Punkemsquog, 
travellin’ round with a caravan of other 
wild beasts. It ’s jest as you say, the 
Pumkemsquogites is noted for their 
fair an’ honorable dealins, an’ it’s a 
great credit to you to have been brung 
up in sech a likely community. I only 
wish them faithless, treacherous Island- 
ers, grovellin’ in the mire of moral cor- 
ruption, could be taught the first rudi- 
ments of upright dealin’ an’ brotherly 
good-will. These savage native tribes 
are always warring upon each other, 
now, an’ for what ?—shudderingly, an’ 
with innard loathin’ I repeat the ques- 
tion—an’ for what? Let every ear be 
hushed as I reply, to satisfy the mur- 
derous cannibals’ cravin’ for human 
flesh. Yes, my hearers, fiendish and 


incredible as the assertion may seem, 
these gormandizin’ epicures at inhuman 
orgies perform feats of Herculean valor 
in securin’ the greatest number of 
captives, in order that—let every body 
hold their breath while I make the de- 
gradin’ admission—in order that they 
may eat ’em up.’ 

‘It ’sa burnin’ shame,’ says I, ‘for 
’em to be allowed to go on so, an’ it 
would be no more than right to serve 
"em thesamesarce. They ought either to 
be strung up, right straight off the reel, or 
else be left minus their entire oxiputs, 
the whole boodle on ’em.’ 

‘Jes so,’ says the parson, loosenin’ 
the white pocket-hankerchif tied round 
his neck; ‘if every body got their 
deserts in this errin’ world, the hang- 
man an’ the headsman would have more 
than their handsful. However, if it was 
allowable to mete out ‘strict justice to 
all transgressors of law, human an’ di- 
vine, we could soon, with our big gnns 
an’ steam powder, wipe all the vile 
heathen scum off the face o’ the earth ; 
but, unfortynitly for human progress, 
our doctrine of universal good-will has 
got to be propagated by preachin’ an’ 
not by shootin’. Its preachers we ‘Il 
send out, as soon as we can raise a 
sufficient amount to defray their ex- 
penses.’ 

‘But,’ says. I, ‘what is to hender 
these savage men-eaters from eatin’ up 
their instructors, as well as each other ?’ 

‘If it has been so ordained,’ says the 
parson, ‘so it will come to pass. If it 
is decreed that those we send out must 
fall by the hand of barbarian violence, 
they will have the satisfaction of know- 
in’ that they could n’t have perished in 
a juster cause, if they’d tooken their 
pick an’ choose the world over, an’ chat 
the good work they was only permitted 
to inaugurate shall not be suffered to 
languish through their loss.’ 

Jest at this junctur Joe begun to 
beller at the top of his voice, an’ I had 
to run up-stairs to see to’im. He was 
so wakeful an’ worrisome, for he was 
cuttin’ a double tooth, the fore part o 
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the night, that it was near twelve o'clock 
before he got sound asleep. I was jest 
fallin’ off into a doze myself, when the 
sound of beautiful music come a-floatin’ 
in at the closed window. I was won- 
derin’ where it come from, an’ what it 
meant, when Marshy pokes her head in 
at the door, an’, says she, in a whisper: 
‘If you want to gita look at Velvetiny’s 
spark, now is your chance—the tall, 
slim feller with a stove-pipe hat on his 
head, a few spranglin’ hairs on his chin, 
an’ a-rollin’ up his eyes like a bereft 
turkle-dove.’ 

Scrabblin’ out o’ bed, to the window 
I betook myself; an’ there, sure enough, 
was four men singin’ and playin’ in the 
street below. One was tootin’ away at 
a flute, another one was blowin’ a little 
brass trumpet, whjp a third was shakin’ 
a rattle an’ keepin’ tune with Alfonse, 
who was fiddlin’ an singin’ a mass of 
sickish verses, a caflin’ his true love a 
star an’ a gazelle, an’ a nymph an’ a 
Dianner, an’ a fawn an’ a swan, an’ lots 
of other creeturs I forgit the names on 
now. 

All of a sudding, I heard a watch- 
man’s rattle sprung not so very fur off, 
an’ down the street come a feller as 
tight as he could leg it, with half a 
dozen men full chase after ‘im, bellerin’ 
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‘Stop thief,’ as loud as they could 
beller. While I was lookin’ at these 
pursuers an’ pursued, the two men 
tootin’ away at the fife an’ the trumpet, 
an’ the one with the rattle, made them- 
selves skurce so uncommon spry that 
the first thing I knew they was amongst 
the missin’; but Alfonse kep right on 
tunin’ his pipes an’ sawin’ away at his 
fiddle-strings, till the runaway fugitive 
had a’most ketched up with ’im, when, 
lookin’ as though he was scaret out of 
a week’s growth, down he dropped his 
fiddle, an’ down street he started full 
chisel. At that, the thief grabs up the 
fiddle an’ goes to scrapin away at it, a- 
trollin’ a love ditty, an’ a-rollin’ up his 
eyes at the front-window blinds as 
though he expected every minit to see 
"em opened an’ be invited in. Only one 
of the men bawlin’ ‘ Stop thief,’ stopped 
to speak to him, when he made a grand 
flourish of his bow, an’ pinted down 
street, an’ off they went full tilt in pur- 
suit of Alfonse, whose coat-tails was 
jest disappearin’ round the next street- 
corner. How he got out of the muss I 
do n’t know; but the runaway, as soon 
as his pursuers got out o’ sight, tucked 
the fiddle under his arm an’ walked off 
in an opposite direction, lookin’ like a 
dancin’ master goin’ home from a ball. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


THE CIDADE. 


Tue cidade, or the town, does not ex- 
hibit to us in so clear a light as the fa- 
zenda and the rancho, Brazilian society 
in the past—in that struggle between 
civilization and barbarism, of which the 
interior of the empire is the principal 
theatre. In the town contrasts multi- 
ply; European activity, almost every- 
where’ visible, is seen sometimes over- 
come by and sometimes overcoming lo- 
calinfluences. The people among whom 
we are about to conduct the reader are 
not entirely unknown to him. In the 
cidade of Brazil new wants have given 
rise to manners not very different from 
those of the Old World. Political pas- 
sions also prevail here, and sometimes 
manifest themselves in pronunciamien- 
tos. To the rustic distractions of the 
plantation succeed business, patriotic 
festivities, processions of irmandades or 
brotherhoods; and to the unhealthy 
miasmas of the clearing the terrible visit- 
ations of yellow fever. It is especially 
in the three large metropolitan cities of 
the coast, Pernambuco, Bahia, and Rio 
Janeiro, which form as it were the three 
great ocean marts, that may be studied 
the secrets of that Portuguese civiliza- 
tion forcibly planted in a new country, 
and which goes on modifying itself more 
and more before the irresistible current 
of progress. 


DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT. 


In order to form an idea of the con- 
trast that exists in the equatorial regions 
between the interior of towns and the 
picturesque aspect they present to the 
traveller at a distance, one must visit 
Pernambuco. On landing near the city, 
I was charmed by the splendid land- 
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scape. Scarcely had the watch called 
out that land was visible, when we saw 
in the horizon a dark, undefined line. 
Gradually the coast became distinct ; 
to the dark masses succeeded bluish 
tints, and soon charming villas, en- 
sconced in clusters of palm-trees along 
the verdant terraces bordering on the 
sea, revealed to us the approaches to a 
large city. Negroes of athletic form, 
wearing nothing but pantaloons, came 
out to get the passengers in small boats 
filled with bananas and pine-apples for 
those that remain on board. The sea is 
often rough in these regions, and one 
who wishes to go ashore is not at all re- 
assured at witnessing the careless way 
in which the boatmen toss the passen- 
gers into their light craft, and face the 
waves, which at every moment threaten 
to throw them upon the rocks that line 
the entrance to the harbor. At first the 
passenger is lowered in a chair by the 
aid of ropes and pulleys, to the level of 
the boats; there he remains for several 
moments suspended over the water, tilla 
wave tosses a boat to his side. A stout 
negro instantly seizes him in his brawny 
arms, deposits him in the boat, and rows 
swiftly away toward the granitic wall, 
against which the waves are breaking. 
He sports with the billows with wonder- 
ful skill, suddenly glides into an open- 
ing, formed as it were by a miracle in 
the gigantic causeway that protects the 
city, and you enter the bay. After re- 
signing yourself to the chair, the ne- 
groes, the skiff, the sea, and the rocks, 
at the end of half an hour you arrive 
safe and sound at the inevitable custom- 
house. 

Searcely are you. landed when you 
hasten into the city with all the fever- 
ish eagerness of a man, who wishes to 
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lose nothing of the spectacle he has so 
long been dreaming of. And now be- 
gin the deceptions. The background 
of eternal verdure that you admired 
before reaching the city, suddenly dis- 
appears to give place to a scorching sun. 
Streets filled with negroes and ammo- 
niacal effluvia greet the eye and the 
smell. You then remember that you 
are treading upon soil where free labor 
is proscribed as dishonorable. Have 
the inhabitants gained or lost by the 
change? That long file of slaves that 
elbow you, each carrying a bundle upon 
his head, is the most eloquent reply 
that can be made. It takes twenty of 
these wretches to do the work that a sin- 
gle European laborer would perform with 
his horse and cart. But of what use 
are such simple means of transport, 
when one has negroes at his disposal ? 


FEATHERED SCAVENGERS. 


The negro is not the only object that 
excites your wonder. If you walk 
along the port, you will soon encounter 
another character not without some an- 
alogy in manners and color to the Afri- 
can slave, and which‘will no less strike 
your attention; this is the wrubu. 
The people venerate this bird as the 
_ Visible instrument of St. Anthony, the 
patron saint responsible for the public 
health; and many people place the 
lieutenant above the chief. In this land 
of God, as the Brazilians call it, man— 
I mean the white man—has only to fold 
his arms; every thing comes to him 
from heaven. 

What need, then, is there of scaven- 
gers and grave-diggers? The wrubu 
supplies their place and necessitates no 
expense, and that is so much gained, 
But what is the uvrubu ? It is a winged 
biped of the vulture family, (coragyps 
urubu,) larger than a crow, shabbily 
feathered, black, stinking, and verminous. 
Its municipal funttions render it as 
sacred to the Brazilians as the ibis or 
ichneumon formerly was to the dwellers 
on the banks of the Nile. What takes 
place at Pernambuco or Rio Janeiro per- 
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fectly explains what took place at Thebes 
and Memphis. Every animal that de- 
stroyed grasshoppers and_ crocodiles’ 
eggs, the two scourges of Egypt, was 
cherished, caressed, and carefully main- 
tained. 

In traversing a street or road in Brazil, 
one ere long finds himself suffocating with 
pestilential emanations. Soon a black, 
winged squadron is seen circling around 
the putrifying carcass of a mule. These 
are the agents of public health, per- 
forming their work. They are so con- 
scientious in doing their duty, that they 
do not seem to notice the approach of 
man, and quietly allow themselves to be 
observed in close proximity. You see 
them alight one after another upon the 
carcass, seizing it with their claws and 
beaks, tearing off nameless fragments, 
which they carry to a little distance and 
devour at leisure, while others take their 
place. This continual going and com- 
ing is kept up until the bones are en- 
tirely cleaned. There are no cries, no 
disputes ; all passes off in order, as be- 
comes a disciplined band. The feast being 
ended, the sun and a few flaps of the 
wings suffice to dissipate the atmosphere 
of vermin and putrefaction that envelopes 
them, and they go to take a siesta, or 
seek another repast elsewhere, if the 
first was insufficient. 

Notwithstanding the privileges that it 
enjoys, this bird-jackal does not always 
suffice for the exigencies of the service. 
If we may believe the newspapers, 
the inhabitants of the cities are daily 
obliged to grumble at the inspector of 
police, for what he cannot help, not yet 
having at his disposition any electric 
apparatus that will enable him to trans- 
mit his orders to his winged agents. 
Not that the latter are reluctant at the 
work—far from that, their gluttony is 
insatiable.* But they are too few in 


* A curious fact seems to prove that the urubu 
employs a certain amount of intelligence in his vo- 
racity. Alcide d’Orbigny, who was present ata 
distribution of meat at an Indian mission, saw one 
of these birds, which, disdaining to wait till bones 
were thrown to it, tried to snatch them from an In- 
dian’s hand, Me was told that this monoped (it had 
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number. Many a time does it happen, 
at a turn in the road, that one finds the 
body of a mule lying in the midst of an 
infected atmosphere. I should incline 
to think that this bird has secret ene- 
mies that destroy its eggs. But perhaps 
its gluttony causes it to neglect procre- 
ation. 
THE WOMEN OF BRAZIL. 


It is not, however, the negro and the 
urubu that constitute, in my opinion, the 
most peculiar feature of the Brazilian 
cidade ; it is rather the complete ab- 
sence of women, or at least of white 
women. The latter newer leave their 
houses, where they are confined with 
pitiless jealousy. The physiognomy, 
which this custom impresses on the 
town, is especially striking to a traveller 
habituated to Castilian manners, and 
who comes from the Andes or the Banda 
Oriental. In Brazil, owing to long peace 
and to the stream of colonists that the 
winds of each year waft to its shores, 
men are far more numerous than women, 
and the seclusion of the senhoras ren- 
ders the contrast still more striking. In 
Spanish America, where women mingle 
freely in society, immigration is not so 
great, and the continual wars that have 
desolated these unhappy republics for 
half a century, have caused a sensible 
predominance of the female sex. 


CLANDESTINE INTERCOURSE. 


Under the influence of an independ- 
ent life, the Hispano-American senhoras 
are more amiable, lively, and attractive 
than the creole ladies of Portuguese ori- 
gin. The latter live as prisoners, we 
have said; yet, however vigilant the 
jealousy of the inhabitants, their vigil- 
ance is daily outwitted by feminine cun- 
ning. Though the doors of the Brazilian 
gyneczeums have been constantly closed 
to me, I convinced myself by attentive 


but one foot) never failed to make its appearance 
on such occasions, which took place every two 
weeks) Ashort time after, being at another mis- 
sion, twen’y miles away, he was witness of another 
distribution of meat, and behold there was the same 
bird-cripple, come to claim itsshare. It visited this 


Inission with the same regularity as the first, 
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observation, and through a few indiscre- 
tions of my companions, that such slav- 
ery is not always acceptable, and that 
the fair captives contrive to have intel- 
ligence with the outside world. One of 
their principal means consists in the 
symbolical language of flowers. <A 
young man wishes to interrogate a sen- 
hora whom he has seen upon a balcony. 
He passes beneath her windows, at a 
time when he thinks her alone, with a 
certain flower, carried in a certain man- 
ner. An imperceptible sign tells him 
whether his homage is agreeable, or if 
he came too late. If the response bids 
him hope, he continues his manceuvres, 
and the dialogue is kept up thereafter 
with new flowers. I was several times 
shown the key to this native mode of 
telegraphing, but never having had oc- 
casion to employ it, I have forgotten 
every letter ot its graceful alphabet. 
This simple method has a_ powerful 
auxiliary in the processions. The pro- 
cession, in Hispano-Portuguese America, 
is the indispensable complement of every 
festival. To this free men only are ad- 
mitted. Regimented and gowned into a 
large number of brotherhoods, or irmen- 
dades, the mass devoutly follow, with 
tapers in their hands, the Madonna or 
saint borne in triumph through the 
streets. If the patron of the day is a 
warlike character, he is put on horse- 
back, with vizor lowered and lance in 
hand. I was at Rio Janeiro on the oc- 
casion of the procession of Saint George, 
the patron of the city. The saint, firm- 
ly pinned to the saddle, was mounted 
upon a superb courser from the stables 
of the Emperor. His costume, flashing 
with gold and precious stones, strongly 
reminded one of the warrior-kings of 
the middle ages. A pikeman on foot 
lg@@ his steed. Twenty squires, likewise 
ons#ot, formed his escort, each leading 
a richly caparisoned horse. <A choir of 
native musicians, accompanied by all 
kinds of primitive instruments, at inter- 
vals greeted the festivities with their 
notes, in which the shrill whistling of 
the fife contended with more vigor than 
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harmony against the crashing tones of 
the brass instruments. Both sides of 
the street were lined with brotherhoods ; 
the whites came first, then the mulat- 
toes, then the pariahs, the bondsmen, 
and the negroes. The slow and grave 
movement of the procession gives to the 
senhoras, who are stationed on the bal- 
conies, all the time necessary for the ex- 
change of a glance ora symbolic dialogue 
with those whom they quickly recog- 
nize beneath the robes of the brother- 


hoods.* 


THE BRAZILIAN AT HOME. 


Beyond these public ceremonies, the 
inhabitants of towns seldom come to- 
gether, and in regard to a stranger this 
distant humor takes the character of 
actual distrust. It is difficult for a 
European to gain admittance to the in- 
terior of a Brazilian house. Yet, when 
one has lived for some time among the 
creoles, it is not impossible to form an 
idea of the occupations of the senhor. 
The time not taken up by business, ir- 
mendades, visits, and politics, is conse- 
crated to the siesta or to gaming. The 


wealthy people have chacaras, or villas, 


outside the city, upon the sea-shore, 
which form a terrace, like those seen on 
the way from Pernambuco to Olinda, 
where the air is purer than in the inte- 
rior of the city. The furniture is gener- 
ally as simple as the dwelling, and one 
is frequently struck with the modest ex- 
ternal appearance of some residences 
that shelter senhoras who are worth their 


* A DISHONEST SAINT. 


In the evening, as I was relating to a Brazilian my 
impressions of the day, I asked him why they took 
an image instead of a man to represent the saint. 
‘O senhor!’ replied my interlocutor, drawing a long 
breath, ‘it is very plain that. you are a stranger, 
You don’t know, I suppose, what once happened at 
Lisbon? That city also had Saint George as its pa- 
tron, Each year, formerly, one of the most sprig 
young men of the city was selected to repre: 
him ; the King furnished the finest horse in his staines, 
and all the must precious ornaments of gold and 
jewelry. But one day Satan intermeddled, and the 
choice fell won a reckless scamp, who, in the middie 
of the procession, galloped for the ‘Tagus, where he 
had a boat in waiting, and escaped with the horse 
and costly garb, and they were never able to find 
him. You see,senhor, when the world is so dishon- 


est, it is necessary to be upon one’s guard.” 
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millions. Nothing is more easily ex- 
plained, however, when creole manners 
and the origin of Brazilian society are 
considered. The early Portuguese col- 
onists came to this El Dorado for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a rapid fortune. To 
return home as soon as possible, and 
enjoy their wealth in peace, was their — 
only ambition. Of what use, then, the 
building of sumptuous dwellings in 
which they did not intend to remain? 
A small number only were destined to 
realize this dream. Through various 
causes, the greater part of them never 
returned to Europe, and their descend- 
ants, having only the Indian’s hut and 
the rancho of the negro as points of 
comparison, regarded their old Portu- 
guese habitations as the ne plus ultra of 
architecture. There is a consciousness, 
however, that these buildings, massive 
and close on all sides, are not in harmo- 
ny with the nature that surrounds them. 
The circulation of air is insufficient 
within their bare, thick walls. Instead 
of these middle-age fortresses one would 
prefer to see erected those light, spacious 
pavilions so consistent with the needs of 
a tropical country; but Iberian tradi- 
tion, creole indifference, and Brazilian 
jealousy are satisfied, and that is 
enough. 


THE BRAZILIAN AT BUSINESS. 


Since we are interdicted from pene- 
trating the interior of private residences, 
let us visit the stores; we shall there 
find types that would be sought for else- 
where in vain. This pale and beardless 
young man, who approaches you in the 
store, after laying aside his cigar (cha- 
ruio) and placing his pen behind his ear, 
came originally from the Azores, his 
only property consisting of the shirt, 
vest, and pantaloons that scarcely suffic- 
ed to conceal his nakedness. His fam- 
ily, unable to support him, had confided 
him to a vessel bound to Rio Janeiro. 
The proprietor of the store sought him 
out at the port, and, having paid the 
price of his passage, took him as an ap- 
prentice. You now behold him as the 
confidential agent of the senhor. A 
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model of sobriety and of Portuguese 
perseverance, he has resisted all the dis- 
tractions and pleasures of his age, and 
it might be said that his life has been an 
uninterrupted succession of labor and 
privation ; {but he is rewarded by his 
prospects in the future. He knows that 
if yellow fever (febre amareila) or con- 
sumption does not bar his way, he will 
one day be a fuzendeiro, and perhaps a 
commendador. 


GENTLEMEN BEGGARS. 

While you are conversing at the count- 
er, you see a horseman stop before the 
door. After alighting, he places his bri- 
dle in the hands of a negro who attends 
him, advances to the door, and calls a 
clerk by a pshiot! or clapping his 
hands.. You take him for a customer in 
quest of goods. The proprietor, who 
recognizes him, takes a few vintens from 
his pocket, and hands them té an em- 
ployé, who, knowing what it means, at 
once takes them to the cavalier. This 
customer is only a beggar, or at least 
would be termed one with us ; but every 
nation has its own ideas of mendicity. 
Could one recognize a vagabond in a man 
dressed in an irreproachable manner, 
and having a negro and a horse at his 
disposal? Besides, alms are not dis- 
honorable in a country where the soil is 
so prolific and where hospitality becomes 
so easy ; therefore begging is considered 
by those who practise it a regular pro- 
fession. Each beggar has his patrons, 
and knows just how far to go without 
becoming importunate. His visits are 


generally made weekly; but with gen- 


erous people or rich planters he ventures 
two visits a week, but never more. 
Upon meeting him after his round, you 
see a hearty gentleman, who knows hew 
to procure himself the comforts of life. 
If he is moderate in his expenses, he ex- 
pends his income in slaves, which he 
puts out at a profit, and at length, hav- 
ing become well off, patronizes in turn 
those who aided him to live. But of 
these the number is few. This profes- 
sion is especially followed by self-styled 
students, who only need a few milreis to 
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enter into orders. The most singular 
anecdotes are told in regard to these, one 
of whom, the Senhor Maranhouse, has 
elevated the profession to a veritable 
science. 

SCIENTIFIC TOURS. 


If you are an artist, or desire to make 
a scientific excursion, you must in the 
first place organize a caravan. - You re- 
quest your city friends to tell you where 
you can obtain a good muleteer. They 
take you into a suburb of the city which 
the urubus seem to have chosen as a 
domicile, and where the catinga or.ne- 
gro odor takes powerful possession of 
the olfactories. Soon you see a negro 
approaching with important airs, wear- 
ing a poncho, or short cloak. ‘This man, 
if you are to believe him, is acquainted 
with the whole of Brazil. His figure 
makes a good impression, his straight- 
forwardness inspires you with confi- 
dence, and you are upon the point of 
making a bargain with him, when a 
rival comes up and informs you that 
the pretended guide is only a tropeiro 
of bad reputation, who generally deserts 
his senhor in the middle of his journey 
with the finest mule of ghe outfit. 
When at length you have obtained your 
cicerone, and appointed the day on 
which he is to get the animals ready for 
departure, he gravely tells you he is a 
guide and not a tocador, (driver ;) that 
it is not the business of a free man to 
take care of mules, and that your excel- 
lency must furnish him an assistant. 
Again you set upon a hunt, and if you 
are not careful the chances are that you 
will hit upon a fugitive slave, who will 
be taken from you by the police just as 
you are about to depart. 

You at length set out; but if you 
have not taken the precaution to buy 
the trunks of the country, namely, can- 
astras, or wooden chests covered with 
ox-hides, your journey again becomes 
impossible. The first time I travelled 
in the serras of Brazil, I saw the guide 
suddenly alight from his animal's back, 
and tighten the girths, under the pretext 
of adjusting the load, which became con- 
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stantly displaced by jolting, and the 
stumbling of the beasts over the rough 
road. As these attentions to the load 
erew frequent, I began to fear for the 
bodies of the mules, and ventured to 
mention my apprehensions. 

‘Never fear, senhor,’ replied the tro- 
peiro; ‘the tighter a mule’s girths, the 
surer his step.’ 

At the first halt I thought I saw 
something like the thread of a screw 
marked upon the leather of my trunks ; 
the next day the covering gave way, 
and had it not been for the assistance of 
a fazendeiro, who placed his cazastras 
at my disposal, I should have been 
obliged to return, leaving my baggage 
on the road. 


SECESSION PROCLIVITIES. 


As in all cities distant from their po- 
litical centre, the inhabitants of Pernam- 
buco have been for a long time bent 
upon a fixed idea—separation from the 
central government. This city is in 
fact almost as far, practically, from Rio 
Janeiro as from Lisbon. Before the es- 
tablishment of regular steam communi- 
cation, seygral months sometimes passed 
by without any news from the capital. 
The central government scarcely made 
itself felt except in levying duties, and 
the Pernambucans indulged in bitter re- 
flections on this subject. On the other 
hand, their adventurous character im- 
pelled them to bold enterprises. Whe- 
ther it was that the Dutch, who long 
made war in that region, had left some 
germs of their independent nature, or 
that relations with the continent had re- 
vived the old Portuguese blood, it is 
certainly true that it is in this city that 
one finds the most liberal aspirations. 
Hence, within about half a century, the 
inhabitants of Pernambuco have at vari- 
ous times attempted to shake off the 
yoke of the metropolis and realize their 
double dream of a republic and inde- 
pendence. Though several of these in- 


surrections were serious, I do not think 
the desire to be emancipated, of which 
they were the evidence, can ever be 
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gratified. The province of Rio Grande 
de Sul, situated at the other extremity 
of the empire, and which, for analogous 
reasons, attempted to constitute itself a 
separate State, likewise failed, and yet 
the Brazilians had to deal with men 
knowing the worth of liberty, inured to 
fatigue, and reputed the best horsemen 
of South-America. Let us add that 
these secession tendencies are every day 
diminishing. The constitutional govern- 
ment of the Emperor no longer gives 
rise to political recriminations. The 
steamers that constantly plough the At- 
lantic render the hand of power more 
impressive, and constantly destroy the 
old isolation by facilitating communica- 
tions, and thus make known to Pernan:- 
buco that she is at once too weak and 
too strongly impregnated with the Por- 
tuguese spirit to form a separate State 
like Montevideo. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 
BAHIA—BEAUTIES OF THE COAST. 


We have seen in Pernambuco :a city 
in which the influence of capital is coun- 
teracted by many opposite influences. 
If we desire to become acquainted with 
a city that more exactly represents Por- 
tuguese civilization in Brazil, we must 
go to Bahia. Of all the cities of the 
coast, there is none more charming. 
True, the lower part, which borders 
upon the shore, is tainted, like the rest, 
with fever and the negroes; but there 
is nothing more charming thin the es- 
planade that overlooks the roadstead, 
and to which the breeze constantly 
brings the pure, fresh air of the ocean. 
Those hills that I before saluted at 
Pernambuco as an apparition of the 
promised land, I again found at Bahia, 
and later at Rio Janeiro, always flooded 
with light and perfume. It is like one 
garland of fiowers stretching along the 
coast for more than a thousand leagues, 
bending occasionally before the impet- 
uous course of a wave, and instantly 
rising again more brilliant than ever, as 
if to fascinate the eye of the navigator.° 
Nothing can be more majestic than this 
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amphitheatre of mountains covured with 
eternal verdure and overlooking the At- 
lantic coast. At the first light of morn- 
ing the forest awakes, shakes its moist 
crown of foliage, and displays its undu- 
lating lines upon the horizon, where 
they resemble so many clouds floating 
upon a fluid lake of gold. Marvellous 
harmonies prevail between the sky, the 
earth, and the sea. The sea sends back 
to the hills its bluish hue, and the 
waters reproduce in their quiet mirror 
the verdure of thick forests, while the 
immense vault of azure softens with its 
delicate tints the savage brightness of 
the vegetable colors and the reflections 
of the ocean. When the sun has risen 
and illuminates the scene, there break 
upon the view by turns clusters of dark 
and bright foliage of tall trees with gray- 
ish trunks, that remind the traveller of 
the pines of the misty mountains of the 
north. The sounds of the forest cease, 
and every thing seems lulled into inac- 
tivity ; the sap alone circulates with re- 
doubled activity, and resolves itself into 
a disordered shower of llianas, flowers, 
and verdure. In the evening, when twi- 
light has wrapped its shadows over 
water, mountain, and forest, gentle 
breezes spring up loaded with pleasant 
odors. Soon a fairy scene begins. 
Thousands of luminous coleoptera sud- 
denly make their appearance amid the 
foliage of the trees, which they illumin- 
ate with their phosphorescent light. To 
see these moving sparks that flash upon 
the vision, cross each other, disappear, 
and then break forth again in a thousand 
capricious curves, one might imagine a 
mad racing of stars that had come down 
to play upon the water, to celebrate the 
voluptuous temperature of the night, 
thus joining the smiling beauties of na- 
ture to the dazzling splendor of the 
heavens. 


NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY, 


I found myself at Bahia on the second 
of July, in the midst of a national anni- 
versary. It was upon the same day, in 
the year 1828, that the last remains of 
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the Portuguese army, under the com- 
mand of Madeira, at last determined to 
abandon the soil of Brazil. The festival 
commenced on the evening of the pre- 
ceding day. Troops of youths and ne- 
groes paraded the streets with flags, 
torches, and music at their head. The 
songs, or rather patriotic shouts, the 
noise of fire-crackers, fifes, and drums, 
the rockets that hissed through the air, 
continued their tumult far into the 
night. The next day at dawn, the peo- 
ple began to decorate the houses and 
erect triumphal arches at the most prom- 
inent points. These preparations being 
made, all the free men put on their na- 
tional guard uniform, and long, armed 
columns were the remainder of the day 
filing through the streets and prome- 
nades, gay with flags and wreaths. 
Pieces of cannon covered with flowers 
and banderoles were drawn by hand by 
youths not yet old enough to carry a 
musket. A broad band passed like a 
scarf across the chest, and bearing in 
large letters the words caizeros nacio- 
naes, (national clerks,) distinguished the 
young creoles employed in commercial 
houses, and representing the aristocracy 
of the city. The negroes, who formed a 
vast majority of the national guard, wore 
the Portuguese costume, and measured 
their steps with the dignity of free men, 
who knew the worth of their independ- 
ence. From time to time a column 
would halt to allow the pieces of artil- 
lery drawn by the youths time to climb 
the sharp hills of the lofty city. Both 
sides of the streets were lined with ne- 
gresses with turbans on their heads, 
who exchanged signs. with the soldiers 
they recognized beneath their uniform. 
In the evening the tumult of the previ- 
ous evening is renewed with more frenzy 
than ever. Bands of negroes parade the 
streets, preceded by torches, shouting, 
dancing, and gesticulating. Occasionally 
a rocket set off from a window falls upon 
the crowd, and the joy is redoubled. 
The women especially, when hit by the 
sparks, fly around with loud cries and 
all manner of contortions to protect their 
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large turbans and flowing robes. From 
time to time the artillery, fire crackers, 
and rockets of the roadstead would reply 
to the cannon, fire-crackers, and rockets 
of the city, and the spectacle then be- 
came wonderful. It seemed as if the 
ocean shot forth sparks that illuminated 
the city, while the latter launched up 
lightnings to illuminate the heavens. 
The festivities would no doubt have con- 
tinued till the next day, if a sudden 
storm had not driven the rejoicing 
crowds in-doors. I have seen many na- 
tional holidays in the old world, but I 
never saw enjoyment so overwhelming, 
nor gayety so frank. 

The negroes are very numerous at 
Bahia, and they have frequently, dur- 
ing political troubles, caused serious 
anxieties to the Portuguese.* The rival- 
ry of tribes, the distinctions of which 
are carefully kept up, have alone pre- 
vented a repetition of the massacre of 
Santo Domingo. 


POPULATION AND MANNERS AT BAHIA, 


A traveller who was unacquainted 
with the in-door habits of the creoles 
would think, in passing through Bahia, 
that he was in a negro town. One here 
meets with specimens of all the African 
tribes that the conquistadores brough 
to the shores of Brazil. The athletic 
Mina seems to be predominant, and to 
preserve all his primitive freshness and 
vigor. Slavery has introduced some 
curious customs, which are striking to a 
stranger. Sometimes you see two ne- 
groes passing along the street with a 
heavy, measured tread, clanking upon 
the flags a large chain riveted to their 
legs. This sad appendage indicates two 
fugitives who cannot be trusted, and 
who are secured together to render any 
future escape impossible. Further on 


*The following fact, that I witnessed at the 
above festival, will give an idea of the sentiments 
that animate the negroes towards the Portuguese: 
A belated officer, having fallen from his horse 
among a group of free blacks, the latter threw them- 
selves back with laughter at the misfortune of the 
senhor cavalier, and took good care to render him 
no assistance. The poor fellow picked himself up 
the best way he could. 
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you perceive a slave with his face con- 
cealed by an iron mask firmly locked, 
very like those formerly worn by the 
paladins of the middle ages. Your 
guide informs you that the poor wretch 
is a dirt-eater, and that he is thus pre- 
vented from indulging his outlandish 
tastes. But it is especially the gigantic 
Minas negresses that excite attention. 
Sometimes one might imagine them an- 
tique goddesses cut in black marble. It 
is not rare to meet with these women 
six feet in height, gravely carrying a 
banana or an orange upon her head. 
The abhorrence of work is so deeply 
rooted in their indolent and sensual na 
ture, that they would deem themselves 
dishonored if they carried the smallest 
object in their hands. 


VISITING. 


Towards evening is generally the time 
when the young people go out to visit 
each other or to meet at a rendezvous; 
but their dignity as whites and their 
creole nonchalance keep them from walk- 
ing in the streets. They ride small 
horses of surprising agility, which they 
urge to full speed, whatever the declivi- 
ty they are ascending or descending. 
Men and senhoras of mature years go 
out only in the palanquin. The latter, 
indeed, seldom leave the house except 
on days of festivity to attend mass. 
This enervating life gradually wastes 
them away, and it is rare that they can 
sustain comparison with the voluptuous 
forms of the women of color, who have 
drawn from their African blood a wealth 
of incomparable vigor. 


PATRON SAINTS —- THEIR RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES. 


Bahia is the Portuguese city par ez- 
cellence,* but lacking in the activity and 
untiring energy of its founders. The 
monks predominate here more than in 
any other part of Brazil, and with them 
reign all the superstitions of former 
times. Each individual has his chosen 


* When there, I was told it contained only seven- 
ty French inhabitants, 
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saint, whom he considers responsible for 
every thing good or evil that happens in 
his house. The most powerful of all 
these patrons is Saint Anthony; at 
least it is he who is most frequently 
met with in the oratories. They pledge 
him tapers, money, and flowers to 
adorn his niche, if he vouchsafes any 
desired success or averts evil fortune ; 
but if he turns a deaf ear, farewell ta- 
pers, flowers, and caresses. Being re- 
sponsible, he must of course resign him- 
self to the punishment. For example, 
if a negro runs away, the master forth- 
with hastens to the newspaper office 
and publishes a description of the fugi- 
tive, offering a reward for him of from 
fifty to an hundred milreis, according to 
his value. He then makes all haste 
back to his room,.pulls his patron from 
the niche, takes a chicote, or whip, pro- 
portioned to his size, and applies it to 
his back, accompanying the chastisement 
with the following monologue: 

‘Ah! filho da (Ah! you 
son of . ) that’s the way you 
take care of my slaves! that’s the way 
you pay me for the care I’ve taken of 
you, and the tapers I've bought for 
you! I'll teach you a little good man- 
ners |’ 

After this correction he puts him into 
the most obscure nook in the house, 
among the dirt and rubbish that abound 
in most Portuguese dwellings, and de- 
clares he shall remain in that kennel till 
the lost slave is recovered. If the fugi- 
tive is not soon returned, the master 
loses patience, breaks his idol with a 
kick, and forthwith chooses another pat- 
ron, more active and powerful; but if 
the slave reiippears, he replaces the 
saint in his niche, asking pardon for 
having been so hasty, and buys any 
number of tapers to make him forget 
the past, and in order to continue to 
merit his protection. 


' A NEGRO SAINT. 


The negroes generally choose a pat- 
ron saint of their own color, Saint Bene- 
dict, of whom they give wonderful rela- 
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tions. This Benedict, in his lifetime, 
was head-cook in a monastery. Natu- 
rally led, like all his countrymen, to a 
contemplative life, he furtively attended 
all the services of the monks, and some- 
times allowed himself to be so carried 
away in his mental devotions that he 
forgot his saucepans. The angels, how- 
ever, touched by his piety, performed 
his duties for him, so that the commu- 
nity did not suffer from his ecstatic mo- 
ments. The first time I saw this pat- 
ron saint of the negroes, I mistook it 
for an image of the devil, so horrible 
was the grimace that the artist had im- 
parted to it, doubtless through his ex- 
cessive regard for truthfulness. When 
a@ man is too poor to construct an ora- 
tory in his cabin, he mentally adopts 
the patron saint of his neighbor, and 
consecrates tapers to him in times of 
difficulty in order to obtain his inter- 
cession. 


A HOG STORY. 


In a fazenda in the environs of Bahia ~ 
I saw a poor mulatto bring to the sacra- 
rium of his master ten milreis, (about 
$5,) which comprised all his earnings, 
to reward the saint for having enabled 
him to find his hogs, which he had lost 
the evening before. I asked him to tell 
me the particulars of his loss. 

‘Senhor, he immediately replied, 
‘Saint Anthony is very powerful, and 
very kind to the poor folks. You see, 
when I went to attend my hogs last 
night, they were gone. It could only 
have been through some evil doings, for 
they never leave their pen. I vowed I 
would give my protector all the money 
I had, if he would help me find them, 
and, full of confidence, went at hazard 
the first way it struck me, all the time 
calling the animals. Seeing my search 
was in vain, I thought this was not the 


_ right direction, and turned back to try 


another. But my patron, he was not 
deceived ; while I was tiring myself ina 
vain search, he sent the hogs back into 
the pen; and as soon as they saw me 
the poor creatures crowded up to meet 
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me. You see, senhor, that when one 
has so good a saint he ought to keep 
his vows, instead of doing as some do 
whom I know, who are in the habit of 
forgetting their engagements as soon as 
the difficulty is over.’ 

Such is the credulity that prevails 
among the negroes of Bahia. This sim- 
plicity, which is not always unattended 
by a wild violence of disposition, is a 
heritage of the early times of the con- 
quistadores. 


THE MINING DISTRICTS. 


The ancient Brazilian characteristics, 
so vividly impressed upon Bahia, be- 
come more and more marked as you 
recede from the coast. Before leaving 
this old civilization of Brazil to observe 
at Rio Janeiro the first manifestations 
of a new life, perhaps it would be pre- 
ferable to contemplate the Brazilian c¢7- 
dade in a state still less advanced than 
at Pernambuco and Bahia, under the as- 
-pect it presents in the interior of the 
country, and especially in the provinces 
formerly exploited by the mineiros. Itis 
here, at Ouro Preto, Goyaz, Cuyaba, etc., 
that the traces of the past are deepest and 
most striking. There is no longer an 
exchange; there are no theatres, no 
museums. Huts of mud suffice the in- 
habitants, and the ruins of convents 
take the place of schools. A population 
become half-savage through the cross- 
ing of races and the isolation in which 
it lives, exists within these creviced 
walls without employment or any idea 
of the advantages of life. The most 
desolate parts of Abruzzia or Calabria 
can alone give any idea of these regions, 
which were formerly so flourishing. The 
creoles no longer strive with each other 
here, except in ignorance and idleness. 
The churches, even, built by the piety 
of their ancient founders, are to-day for 
the most part as dilapidated as the dwell- 
ings of the simplest of the inhabitants. 
One might sometimes imagine himself 
in one of those large villages of the Cor- 
dilleras periodically visited by earth- 
quakes, Those towns in which the pas- 
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sage of caravans keep up some activity, 
like Sao Joao del Rey, are frequently 
those that most sadden the European. 
It is true that the rudeness of the in- 
habitants is explained by their origin. 
The first colonists of these provinces 
were peasants from the mountains of 
Portugal. Enriched by traffic, they 
knew not how to profit by their change 
of fortune, and remained in ignorance, 
with the addition of pride. The mule- 
teers, who compose nearly all their pat- 
rons, are poorly qualified to inspire them 
with ideas of civilization and progress. 
When occasionally these Portuguese of 
the old stamp attempt, in the celebra- 
tion of some festivity, to improvise a 
drama, one cannot repress a smile at the 
spectacle, in which the serious and the 
grotesque are so strangely blended. It 
is not rare to see a Greek tragedy re- 
presented by painted mulattoes, dressed 
in cast-off French or Portuguese gar- 
ments, and with any number of sabres 
and poniards. 


IGNORANCE AND LAZINESS IN THE INTERIOR, 


The few men of intelligence and ener- 
gy to be met here and there among 
these lost populations, seem to have little 
hope of drawing them from their ignor- 
ance. They express themselves on this 
subject with singular frankness, to judge 
by the language used by a mineiro a 
few years since, in conversing with a 
French traveller. 

‘My countrymen,’ said he, ‘always 
wear their shirts out at the elbows, be- 
cause they cannot stand without prop- 
ping themselves up. On Monday they 
rest from the fatigue of listening to mass 
a quarter of an hour on Sunday; on 
Tuesday they set the negroes to work 
in their place ; on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day they are obliged to go on a hunt to 
obtain a little meat; they must fish on 
Friday and Saturday, because those are 
fast-days; and on Sunday they repose 
after the labors of the week. If a tree 
falls across the road, they make a path 
around it through the woods, and come 
into the road again on the other side. 
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It would have taken much less time to 
cut the tree; but it would have been 
necessary to use the axe, and in making 
the path the large trees are left. They 
content themselves with cutting the 
bushes, and this requires only the jaca, 
or large knife which the negroes always 
wear in their belt. If a man has flour to 
get, he mounts his mule, takes a small 
sack, and makes half a dozen journeys. 
He could have brought it all upon the 
mule’s back in a single trip, but in that 
case he would have been obliged to walk.’ 

The people of some of the Brazilian 
provinces differ greatly, it is perceived, 
from those who have adopted the motto: 
‘Time is money.’ It is difficult for a 
European, accustomed to human activity, 
to witness such inertness without expe- 
riencing an unpleasant sense of oppres- 
sion. There are many things essential 
to civilized life which are here entirely 
unknown. 


A PARADOXICAL JOURNEY. 


Being once on my way to a fazenda a 
few leagues from Rio Janeiro, on the 
road to Minas, the most travelled high- 
way of Brazil, and fearing the coming 
on of a storm, I several times inquired 
of my guide as to the road over which 
we were to continue our journey. 

‘Right along on the hill, senhor,’ .he 
invariably replied, pointing to the ridge 
before us. 

Desirous of more precise information, 
I addressed myself to the people we met 
on the way. 

‘ How many leagues from here is it to 
Senhor X *s fazenda ?’ I inquired of 
a mulatto on his way to the fields. 

‘ Dous legoas, senhor.’ (Two leagues, 
sir.) 

At the expiration of half an hour, I 
repeated the same question to a tropeiro. 

‘ Tres legoas, senhor.’ (Three leagues, 
sir.) 

This reply was so unexpected that I 
repeated the question to the keeper of a 
venda, which we reached a few minutes 
later, thinking I should now certainly be 
set right. 
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* «Tres legoas e meia, senhor, (three 
leagues and a half, sir,) answered. the 
inn-keeper. 

Perceiving that I was going farther 
away from my destination instead of ap- 
proaching it, I feared my guide was mis- 
taken, and begged my interlocutor to 
tell me which was the right road. Re- 
ceiving a formal assurance that I was 
going in the proper direction, I con- 
tinued my journey, vainly trying to ex- 
plain to myself the meaning of these 
contradictions. I saw only one way to 
solve the difficulty, and that was to in- 
quire perseveringly of every body I met. 
The new answers to my inquiries were 
still more singular than the first. 

‘ Cuatro legoas, senhor,’ (four leagues, 
sir,) said a peddler. 

* Nao sei, senhor, (I don’t know, sir,) 
was the reply I received from nearly all 
the blacks. 

* Dous cuartos e meia,’ (two quarters 
and a half,) answered a tropeiro. 

‘You mean a league ?’ said I. 

‘Si, senhor.’ (Yes, sir.) 

‘Why, then, do you say two quarters 
and a half?’ 

‘ He costume.’ (It is the custom.) 

Seeing a mulatto woman standing in 
the door of her cabin, I was curious to 
get her opinion also. 

* Tres legoas, senhor.’ 

‘Oh! it isn’t three leagues,’ objected 
her husband, coming out of the cabin. 

‘Sado pequenas, mas sdo tres, (the 
three leagues are short ones, if you like, 
but there are three nevertheless,) an- 
swered the woman in a tone of confi- 
dence that admitted of no reply. 

This answer at last gave me a key to 
the enigma, namely, the total ignorance 
in the country of the real value of the 
league, every one estimating it according 
to his own ideas. 


THE BRAZILIAN NOBILITY. 


A thing worthy of remark is, that among 
a people where, by the terms of the con- 
stitution, titles of nobility are not hered- 
itary, there is not a beggar who is not 
of noble descent. Frequently a single 
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affix is not enough, and two or three 
titles are joined together, thus rendering 
the appellation more sounding. I have 
sometimes seen the greatest names of 
Portugal borne by tropeiros following 
their mules through the picadas or rough 
roads of the forest. The explanation, 
however, is very simple. Every freedman 
assumes at pleasure, the name of either 
his master, his godfather, or any other 
protector. The Portuguese is generally 
born a gentleman. ‘There is not in fact 
a family whose ancestors have not borne 
arms against Islamism, in the long strug- 
gles for independence; and it is well 
known that the kings of Portugal, desir- 
ous of exalting the valor of their troops, 
conferred nobility on the battle-field upon 
all the soldiers of an army that had ob- 





Beixe in‘company a few days ago 
with my two friends—A, an Englishman, 
who had spent much time in America, and 
B, an American of the democratic school 
of politics—the conversation turned upon 
the present civil war. We had conversed 
but a short time, when A made an 
attack upon our form of government, 
saying, among other things, that the 
Republic was fast proving itself a failure, 
as all other republics had done; the last 
sentiment being acquiesced in by several 
Americans present. B remarked that 
urgent business demanded his immediate 
attention, and as he separated from us, 
he said to A that he should like, ata 
more convenient season, to converse 
more fully with him on the subject on 
which they had touched. 

The challenge having been accepted, 
I invited my friends to dine with me the 
next day, promising them that after din- 


ner I would be a faithful listener to the 
* Democracy is used in this article sometimes in a 
philosophical, and sometimes in a party sense. The 


reader will distinguish when it is used in the one and 
when in the other. 
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tained a victory over the infidels, or 
carried a Mussulman town by assault. 
THE PEACE OF THE EMPIRE. 

Another subject of astonishment. is 
that this country, surrounded on every 
side by people agitated with perpetual 
convulsions, nevertheless enjoys pro- 
found peace. The qauses of this tran- 
quillity appear sufficiently complex. The 
Portuguese character, deeper and more 
positive than the Castilian, is less liable 
to passing excitement. The immense 
stretches of wilderness that cross the 
southern continent, moreover prevent 
the agitations of the Spanish republics 
from affecting Brazil. 

Political feelings nevertheless mani- 
fest themselves there, and are especially 
observable at Rio Janeiro. 





conversation. They readily accepted 
the invitation, and were faithful to their 
promise. 

After dinner I led the way to the li- 
brary, where my friends, while occupied 
with their meerschaums, selected books, 
which they made free use of during the 
conversation. Seeing such preparations, 
I concluded that I would quietly make 
an occasional note of the conversation. 
As'many things were said, both old and 
new, that are worthy of being con- 
sidered and preserved, we give the en- 
tire conversation. 

‘I consider,’ said A, ‘all forms of 
government better than a pure demo- 
cracy. An absolute monarchy is pre- 
ferable to a republic, where universal 
suffrage prevails. For the simple reason 
that there is greater probability that one 
man will do right than there is that the 
multitude will. There is greater securi- 
ty for person and property where one 
man governs, than where the clamor of 
the multitude is the supreme law. In 
times of tranquillity there may be some 
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security in a republic, but in times of 
civil commotion the safeguards of liber- 
ty and security may be swept away by 
one sway of the excited populace. One 
man during political excitement may be 
governed by reason—the multitude is 
always controlled by passion. I said, 
that there might be security in a repub- 
lic during a season of political tran- 
quillity ; but when is there political tran- 
quillity? The continually recurring 
elections always bring with them undue 
excitement. If there are no vital inter- 
ests at stake, there are always enough 
demagogues to create imaginary ones. 
There are always two or more great 
parties at every election, and you very 
well know the tenor of the harangues of 
the leader of each faction. They. each 
tell the people, that, if their party suc- 
ceeds, free institutions will be perpetuat- 
ed, peace and prosperity will prevail, 
and the government administered with 
integrity and fidelity, upon true repub- 
lican principles; but if the opposite 
party comes into power, the country will 
go to inevitable ruin, the rights of the 
people will be trampled under foot, and 
fraud and corruption will be practised 
in high places. ’Tis true many of them 
counsel submission to the victorious 
party, but such counsel is too often 
after the Antony style. The people, im- 
pressed with such ideas, cast their votes. 
The defeated party offers factious opposi- 
tion to every measure of the administra- 
tion, believing that no good can come 
out of Nazareth, and never fails to clog 
the wheels of government at every step. 
The successful party comes into power 
fresh from an exciting canvass, deeply 
embittered against their defeated foes; 
and this majority legislates not for the 
good of the whole nation, but against 


' the minority and in favor of the majority. 


The first act is to make a sweeping 
repeal of all the acts, good and bad, of 
the preceding administration, and then 
they enact according to the principles of 
their party, and, flushed with party ex- 
citement and prejudice, they always go 
into extremes, and, prominent above all 
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else, they doany thing and every thing 
that will tend to keep themselves in 
power. 

‘Governments are established for the 
protection of the minority, because the 
majority can always take care of itsel!. 
But the majority in a republic have not 
proper respect for the rights of the mi- 
nority, and the reason of this is to be 
found in the fundamental principle of 
republican government—that the ma- 
jority has the right to rule; hence they 
argue: we are the majority, a majority 
has a right to rule, and whatever we do 
is right, because we are the majority ; 
and the minority has no right to com- 
plain, for they too recognize this prin- 
ciple. This is sophistical reasoning, I 
confess, but this fact is but poor con- 
solation to the minority. 

‘By reason of these frequent elections 
there is no certainty or permanency in 
any thing. The people are exceedingly 
fickle. One administration establishes 
a policy. It is scarcely established, and 
the incumbents of office have just be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the 
affairs of the nation, when a new ad- 
ministration takes their place, undoes 
every thing that has been done, removes 
every officer, from the Secretary of State 
down to the cross-roads postmaster, 
and commences a new policy. Hence, 
by reason of these frequent elections, 
you have no settled policy. To illustrate 
this: to-day you have a National Bank, 
a National Currency; to-morrow you 
have none: to-day you have a uniform 
Banking System; to-morrow your cur- 
rency is dependent upon individual 
enterprise. Individual enterprise can- 
not produce a sound and uniform cur- 
rency, hence you are constantly having 
commercial fluctuations, money panics, 
and hard times. 

‘In the United States every body 
votes and every office is elective. No 
government can exist long in which 
universal suffrage is the corner stone. 
Property qualification is the great safe- 
guard of the elective franchise. Men 
who have no property, do not care 
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whether there is war or peace, since they 
have nothing to lose. They generally 
prefer a state of civil commotion, know- 
ing that they cannot be sunk lower, and 
that they may, by the agitation, be cast 
on top. Says Aristotle: ‘The poor 
have nothing to care for; the rich are 
encumbered with the weight of their pri- 
vate affairs, and on every occasion are so 
much out-voted, that they often cease to 
attend any assembly whatever, either 
judicial or deliberative ; thus abandoning 
their country to the licentious and law- 
less populace.’ Where there is universal 
suffrage, there is always what is deno- 
minated a floating vote; and there is 
about as much certainty in the way a 
magistrate will decide a difficult law- 
point, as there is in the way this vote 
will be cast. This vote is one fifth of 
the entire vote of the United States, and 
those who cast it are men. who own no 
property. Itis venal. It is the capital 
that produces the fraud and corruption 
of the ballot-box. Many of your states- 
men regard universal suffrage as the 
source from whence flow many of your 
political evils; but very few are found 
with courage enough to advocate a pro- 
perty qualification, because it is un- 
popular. In mixing with your people, I 
hear more than half complain that the 
petty elections are a great nuisance, es- 
pecially in the cities: a majority also of 
the better class are opposed to an elect- 
ive judiciary. I heard intelligent men 
say, during my stay in Virginia, that 
the Old Commonwealth commenced de- 
generating the day she abolished her 
property qualification and made her 
judiciary yelective.” When your popula- 
tion becomes more dense, a property 
qualification alone can rescue your liber- 
ty from the fatal hand of universal 
suffrage. 

‘If an attempt is made to have the 
judiciary appointive, demagogues cry 
out that the opposite party is an aristo- 
cratic party, and is trying to rob the 
people of their rights. The result is the 
overwhelming defeat of the ‘ aristocratic 
party.’ The abolition of property qua- 
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lification, and the establishment of an 
elective judiciary, are two steps towards 
licentiousness and anarchy. The farther 
the United States departs from the Eng- 
lish system, the worse is her condition. 
Her purest and wisest Presidents were 
educated in the English school. The 
history of her purity and greatness is 
the history of that period, when those, 
who were born and brought up under 
the British Flag, governed her people. 

‘The history of the world proves that 
the people are as unstable as water, that 
they act with haste and not delibera- 
tion; from passion, not reason. There 
is much truth in the harangue of Me- 
gabyses, recorded by Herodotus. ‘I 
indorse the opinion of Otanes with re- 
spect to exterminating monarchy, but 
I believe he is wrong in endeavoring to 
persuade us to trust the government to 
the discretion of the people; for, surely, 
nothing can be imagined more stupid 
and insolent, than the giddy multitude. 
Why should we reject the power of a 
single man, to deliver up ourselves to 
the tyranny of a blind and disorderly 
populace? If the king set about an 
enterprise, he is at least capable of 
listening to advice; but the people are a 
blind monster, devoid of reason and 
capacity. They are strangers to decen- 
cy, virtue, and their own interests. 
They do every thing precipitately, with- 
out judgment, without order, resem- 
bling a rapid torrent which cannot be 
stemmed.’ 

‘A monarchy is freed from the evils 
of popular caprice, from the evils of 
popular suffrage. A course of policy is 
established by the government, and 
every thing therein is shaped by the 
people in conformity thereto. There 
are no feverish excitements, no fluctua- 
tions, but every thing is settled and per- 
manent, and the nation moves on in 
order and tranquillity. In the United 
States you have the most restless, un- 
happy, and discontented population, I 
have ever seen in any country. This 
restlessness and discontent, fostered by 
your institutions, I consider as one of 
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the causes leading to your present un- 
happy condition. De Tocqueville graphi- 
cally describes this peculiarity of the 
American people. ‘In the United 
States a man builds a house in which to 
spend his old age, and he sells it before 
the roof is on; he plants a garden, and 
lets it just as the trees are coming into 
bearing; he brings a field into tillage, 
and leaves other men to gather the 
crops; he embraces a profession, and 
gives it up; he settles in a place, which 
he soon after leaves to carry his change- 
able lodging elsewhere. If his private 
affairs leave him any leisure, he imme- 
diate plunges into the vortex of politics ; 
and if at the end of a year of unremit- 
ting labor, he finds that he has a few 
days’ vacation, his eager curiosity whirls 
him over the vast extent of the United 
States, and he will travel fifteen hundred 
miles in a few days to shake off his happi- 
ness. Death at length overtakes him, but 
it is before he is weary of his bootless 
chase of that complete felicity, which for 
ever escapes him.’ 

‘The demoralizing influence of demo- 
cratic principles upon the youth of the 
land, I assign as the prime cause of the 
worst feature of this discontent. The 
Presidential chair and the councils of 
state, and the innumerable offices of 
lower grade, are within their grasp. 
Every one is discontented with his own 
condition, because it is possible for him 
to go up higher. Ambition is the curse 
of all republics. It would astonish even 
Americans, who are not close observers, 
to know the number of persons in the 
United States who are filled with the 
all-absorbing idea—office. Having lived 
many years in America, [ can speak ad- 
visedly. I think that one fourth of 
your adult male population are con- 
stantly looking to some office, not to 
mention the women’s rights females. 

‘One half the men who hold office for 


a short time are never fit for any other ” 


respectable business ; they become thor- 
oughly demoralized. These men, hav- 


ing once had a little brief authority, be- © 


come so eager after office, that I do not 
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hesitate to pronounce it a disease, a spe- 
cies of insanity. For men of good moral 
character, before they were ‘elevated,’ 
will now stoop to acts of meanness, to 
acts of self-degradation, which must 
give them a contempt for themselves 
when the excitement of the canvass has 
subsided. You must be able to call to 
mind almost countless numbers of young 
men who have fallen victims to this ru- 
inous ambition, who, if they had devoted 
themselves to some trade, business, or 
profession, would have lived happy and 
contented, would have been ornaments 
to society, and useful to their respective 
communities. In a monarchy, the peo- 
ple are not rendered unhappy by such 
allurements. Young men of talents 
know that individual exertion is the 
only avenue to greatness, that emolu- 
ment and fame are only to be attained 
by the force of intellect ; hence they ap- 
ply themselves exclusively to some busi- 
ness or profession, to the study of art, 
science, or literature; and while they 
gain distinction and profit for them- 
selves, they bestow a lasting benefit on 
mankind. In the lower walks of life, a 
tailor’s son becomes a tailor, and a 
butcher’s son is satisfied to be a good 
butcher, and thus the people are con- 
tented and happy, and society well re- 
gulated. 

‘While one part of the better class is 
ruined by political ambition, the other 
portion displays a vis inertia that is re- 
prehensible. They will not stand for 
office because they see all around them 
the ragged, besotted wrecks of political 
ambition. They would accept an office 
and fill it with dignity and credit; but 
will not make a canvass for it, as they 
do not wish to come in contact with 
election bullies nor under obligation to 
them; do not wish to curtail their free- 
dom of action in order to become popu- 
lar. They not only refuse to become 
candidates, but abstain from active par- 
ticipation in the elections. Seeing so 


much trickery and corruption in both 
parties, they do not throw their influ- 
Then there is a 


ence in favor of either. 
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class of tradesmen and business men 
who will take neither side, for fear of 
offending somebody and injuring their 
business. 

‘Considering the vast responsibility 
that rests upon the people in a republic, 
and that their welfare depends entirely 
upon their own action, their ignorance 
of the political questions of the day and 
of party history is truly astonishing. 
The larger portion of them look only at 
the surface; they do not go down into 
politics. They partake only of the scum 
which is thrown to the top of the politi- 
cal sea by election agitations, and dished 
out to them by party speakers and or- 
gans. Hence they act from passion and 
prejudice, and not from information. I 
feel tempted, just here, to philippize the 
press. It needs castigation, but this will 
never prove effective, because a portion 
of the evil lies in the popular appetite. 
It is very natural that dealers in the 
scum should be so numerous, since it is 
vastly more profitable than vending the 
pure water. A speaker, who calmly 
and dispassionately goes down into the 
great political questions of the day, will, 
ere he is half through speaking, find his 
auditory becoming alarmingly small, and 
he must resort to anecdotes or denunci- 
ation to ‘keep up the interest,’ or close 
his speech to empty benches. The de- 


magogue, who appeals to the passions - 


and tells an anecdote well, always has a 
crowded house. The passion of the 
American people for anecdotes has in- 
creased, from year to year, until it has 
finally culminated; and ‘that reminds 
me of an anecdote’ comes to them from 
the Executive chair. 

‘A newspaper, which, in a dignified 
and dispassionate manner, discusses the 
great questions of the day, is but poorly 


. . * 
encouraged; but one that deals in vitu- 


peration and denunciation, d@ la Brown- 
low, appeals to the passions, and always 
has some startling sensation-story for 
the popular appetite, attains a wide- 
spread circulation. 

‘ Another evil in the United States is 
the want of proper respect for law and 
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constituted authority.’ This is more or 
less an evil in all republics, and is in 
part attributable to the fact that the 
people will not have respect and venera- 
tion for that which is subject to constant 
change. A law does not live long 
enough to excite in them reverential re- 
spect. In America, the absence of 
proper respect for your rulers is mainly 
attributable to a licentious press. The 
press controls public opinion ; it is the 
organ of the people; and while the or- 
gans of the people deal in such abuse of 
those in high authority, speak of them 
in such degrading and contemptuous 
terms, it is no wonder if the people do 
not have proper respect for their consti- 
tuted rulers. I am in favor of a free 
but nota licentious press. There should 
be liberty of the press, but its freedom 
should not be abused, and it is the duty 
of those in authority to see that the 
press is not used to bring the laws and 
rulers into contempt. But the exercise 
of such authority is denied by your de- 
mocratic principles. 

‘I do not wish to be understood as de- 
fending an ‘absolute monarchy, but as 
merely asserting that it is a better form 
of government than a republic; and to 
sum up all [ have said and might say, I 
can give the reason in one word: A 
monarchy has stability ; a republic has 
not: and history teaches that security 
most often accompanies stability. A 
monarchy pursues the even tenor of 
its course. A republic rides upon a 
changeable stream — one that is always’ 
either narrowing or widening its chan- 
nel. At all times skilful pilots are ne- 
cessary, yet they cannot long save the 
craft ; for it is soon either stranded be- 
tween the narrow banks of centraliza- 
tion or wrecked on the shoals of sejunc- 
tion. The French Republic perished 
between the jutting cliffs of either bank. 
The Netherlands was wrecked in the 
broad and shallow channel. 

‘Polybius, in speaking of the different 
forms of government, says that mon- 
archy eventually degenerates into des- 
potism, aristocracy always shrinks into 
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a tyrannical oligarchy, and democracy: 
is soon changed into tumult, rude force,. 
and anarchy, wherein the low are con- 
tinually striving to pull down the high, 
and the poor to obtain the property of 
the rich. He concludes that a mixed 
form of government, combining thesea tinuous succession of parties in power ; 


three forms, is the best; and the Eng- 





sults of this party zeal. I deny that it 
has ever risen so high as to cause the 
majority to trample upon the minority, 
and I call on you for evidence. Politi- 
cal excitement has run high in the 
United States; there has been a con- 


yet, from the history of this republic, 


lish government is a living proof of the? the voice of no man comes to us crying 


truth of his conclusion. 

‘I consider a limited monarchy, with’ 
an aristocracy and an_ established 
Church, as the perfection of human 
government; for it has the stability of 
the absolute monarchy and the liberty 
of the republic. There is such a happy 
blending of extremes that all interests 
are represented and protected. The 
higher class does not trample upon the 
lower, as in an absolute monarchy, nor 
is the lower class continually gaining 
the ascendency over the higher and 
better class, to the injury of both, as in 
a republic. The right of suffrage pos- 
sessed by the people is their safeguard. 
The authority given to the King and 
the House of Lords prevents the people 
from abusing this right. Both classes 
being represented, the one holds the 
other in check, and thus the govern- 
ment is made permanent and the rights 
of all classes secured. Such is the high- 
est and best government, and such is 
the government of Great Britain.’ 

‘You have,’ replied B, ‘ pointed out 
some of the dangers besetting the path- 
way of republics. You have presented 
with truth and force some evils existing 
in the American Republic. Yet your pre- 
sentation of those evils is not fair. You 
err as to cause, you exaggerate results ; 
and the remedy you propose —a mon- 
archy — is far worse than the disease. 

‘You speak of the evils arising from 
suffrage; you dwell on the bitterness 
and animosity engendered by party 
strife. It is true that some of our legis- 
lators, to their shame be it said, have 
represented their party and section with 
a zeal that would have been highly com- 
mendable, had they been statesmen. 
Yet I deny your assertion as to the re- 


‘that his life was sacrificed on the altar 
of faction; no dark spots are there to 
tell of bad faith, violated pledges, or a 
broken Constitution. For eighty years 
we have such a record, which no Ameri- 
can is ashamed to compare with any 
period of English history. 

‘You say that suffrage is demoralizing 
in its influences. You greatly over-esti- 
mate the evils resulting from the elec- 
tive franchise. *Tis true, it has its ac- 
companying evils. So have all human 
institutions. Man has but an imperfect 
idea of right and justice. ‘Veri juris 
germanzeque justicize solidam et ex- 
pressam effigiem nullam tenemus, um- 
bra et imaginibus utimur ;’ hence every 
thing done by man is imperfect. But 
this imperfection is seldom in the insti- 
tution per se, but in those who attempt 
to carry it out. The evils arising from 
the practical operation of some institu- 
tions are ‘the development of evils in 
man, which are brought forth by reason 
of his attempting to enjoy the benefits 
of those institutions. Take, for in- 
stance, the institution of marriage, 
which, of all others, bestows most hap- 
piness upon humanity. It is the chief 
corner-stone of society. Yet we daily 
hear it pronounced a lottery; we daily 
see the wretched, ruined victims of un- 
happy wedlock; the good united to the 
bad, the virtuous to the depraved, the 
educated to the ignorant, the high to the 
low — persons possessing no love, no 
sympathy, actually hating each other, 
yet inseparably tied to each other by 
the bands of matrimony. I shall assert 
that as many men are ruined by un- 
happy marriages as by the ‘ruinous 
ambition incited by popular suffrage.’ 
Yet must we do away with marriage, 
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and all the blessings it brings to society, 
because of this? Marriage is the full 
moon of the social system; suffrage is 
the meridian sun of the political sys- 
tem. The heat of its rays, ’tis true, 
wilts some of the weakly plants; yet 
these same rays are lighting up the po- 
litical world, are penetrating the black- 
ness of darkness in heathen lands, are 
making the sterile soil of Despotism 
grow green and beautiful with the 
fruits of Human Development. Those 
who are ruined in the United States by 
popular suffrage are the weakly plants— 
young men of sprightly parts, but pos- 
sessed of no stability ; having no deci- 
sion of character, and destitute of appli- 
cation. In fact, a majority of them, 
having tried other business and failed, 
take to politics as a dernier resort. You 
will find that a large majority of the nu- 
merous Office-seekers were ruined be- 
fore they gave themselves up to politics ; 
that they are composed of briefless law- 
yers, patientless doctors, broken mer- 
chants, thriftless farmers, and lazy me- 
chanics. They do not succeed at politics 
for the same reason that they have failed 
at every thing else; and if these people 
are not capable of taking care of them- 
selves, suffrage ought not to be charged 
with their ruin. 

‘You say that the people of the United 
States are restless, discontented, and un- 
happy, and assign universal suffrage as 
the cause. It is but’a minor cause, af- 
fecting a few. What you call restless 
discontent is an untiring, unconquerable 
energy, awakened into life by the devel- 
opment of a new world, and encouraged 
by the benign principles of a free gov- 
ernment. The call for individual enter- 
prise has been unceasing ever since we 
became a nation; it is still heard re- 
sounding through the land. Is it strange 
that the carpenter’s son is restless in 
his father’s shop; that the blacksmith’s 
boy leaves his father’s anvil; when the 
country is full of unexplored wealth, 
when millions of acres of rich land, 
covered with its virgin soil, are lying 
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idle for the want of an owner and culti- 
vator; while new gold regions are con- 
stantly laying bare their bosoms and 
offering them wealth and independence ? 

‘That there is no restless discontent 
in England, you are wrong in attributing 
to your form of government. It is due 
to the settled condition of society, her 
matured state, limited territory, and 
dense population. There are no new 
fields of enterprise. Trades and pro- 
fessions are marked out and divided 
from each other by the high walls of 
matured competition. The people flow 
along in systematized channels, simply 
because there are no new currents to 
sweep them out, and no new channels to 
be swept into. Hence the carpenter’s 
son is a carpenter, and the blacksmith’s 
boy is bred a blacksmith. Every kind 
of business is full to overflowing; there 
is no room for branching out; and the 
best chance for them is to wait until 
their fathers die, and take the space 
made vacant by them. Then, what you 
call contentment with condition in Eng- 
land, is not produced by your form of 
government, but is to be attributed to a 
necessity arising from the settled and 
matured condition of the country. 

‘In England, life is a mere chess-board. 
There are distinctions among those who 
come upon the board, yet these distinc- 
tions are made ere the game is com- 
menced, Some, when they enter upon 
it, are kings, some queens, some knights, 
but the majority are pawns. Each 
moves in a prescribed manner. There 
is indeed some little variety in the stated 
movements of the larger pieces, yet the 
poor pawns can move but one way, and 
at a slow and regulated pace, and are 
liable to be swept from the board by 
every move of the more powerful. In 
an occasional game (a generation) a 
pawn becomes a dignitary; but very 
seldom is this the case, as it has a 
serried phalanx of dignitaries to oppose 
its elevation. Your contented popula- 
tion in England, like these pawns, move 
along slowly through life, in a circum- 
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scribed path, and then lie down and die, 
within a few feet of where they were 
born. 

‘In America, life is a vast harvest-field, 
into which all men enter, armed only 
with the sickle which nature has given 
them. Progress is paying high prices 
for laborers in this unbounded, un- 
fenced, inexhaustible field, where none 
are found to be gleaners because of the 
plentiful harvest. The rich grounds 
where the rank stocks are bowed with 
the weight of wealth and honor, are ac- 
cessible to every reaper. Man, opening 
his eyes upon such a field, become pos- 
sessed with an active, restless, untiring 
energy. He stops not to rest under the 
broad shade-tree, he loiters not upon the 
banks of the cool stream, but is ever 
active, ever moving. He is here to-day, 
to-morrow he is gliding down the great 
adrta of the South-West; sleeping to- 
day, travelling to-night; dining at home 
to-day, a month hence, broiling buffalo 
meat beyond the Rocky Mountains. In 
the spring, buying dry goods in New- 
York, in the summer having a ‘pow- 
wow’ about pelts with the Red Man on 
Salmon River. He finally sinks to rest, 
thousands of miles from his native place, 
and early friends, and no monument 
marks his resting-place on the great 
prairie. Yet speak not harshly of him, 
because he was discontented. A wealthy 
county will ere long hofd his remains, 
and bear his name, and the people 
thereof will bless his memory, and say 
that it was good for us that he possessed 
a restless spirit; for had he not, he 
would have died a blacksmith in a great 
Northern city. 

“You charge that, while one portion of 
our people are indifferent, another part 
act from passion. This charge is not 
without foundation. We have felt the 
evils arising from indifference and pas- 
sion in politics. They are most sorely 
felt in our cities. Some who have but 
little interest in our elections manifest a 
concern that does not permit them to 
give a moment’s thought to their private 
business, if they have any; and mapy, 
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who are deeply interested in the selec- 
tion of good officers, are perfectly indif- 
ferent ds to the result. The American 
people have not yet learned to fully ap- 
preciate the importance of the elective 
franchise. They must be taught to 
properly use it, by partaking of the 
bitter fruits of its misuse. I confident- 
ly believe that the afflictions, through 
which we are now passing, will make 
the people fully alive to the great inter- 
est intrusted to them. While consider- 
ing the evils brought upon our cities, by 
our elective system, think of the bless- 
ing and the prosperity which abound 
in them through our free institutions. 
Freedom has lifted to the top some bad 
officers. Yet the same freedom, that 
gave these bad officers, has built up in 
our midst, in a few years, three score 
mighty cities. Too often is the orderly 
and systematized stagnation produced 
by despotism taken for good govern- 
ment, and the rank undergrowth of 
freedom taken for its only product by 
those who do not look higher for its 
fruits. You dwell on the blasting influ- 
ence of demagogues in a republic. Hu- 
man nature is the same everywhere. 
Bad men live under every form of gov- 
ernment, and so long as this is so, all 
governments will feel the baneful influ- 
ence of bad counsellors. In a republic, 
these counsellors appear in the form of 
demagogues. In a monarchy, they ex- 
ercise their influence in the capacity of 
ministers of state, king’s favorites, etc. 
The influence of these men is apparently 
greater in a republic, because they exert 
it publicly from the stump and at the 
hustings ; but is really less potent than 
when exercised in the court and council- 
chamber of the king; because they are 
met publicly by statesmen, and are ex- 
posed to the flaying lash of a free press. 
The influence that some men exercise 
over others, superior over inferior intel- 
lects, amounts almost to a charm; it is 
so great, that one is all but ready to re- 
cognize the agency of animal magnetism. 
The influence of a constant companion 
is more lasting and permanent than that 
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of occasional public orators. The elo- 
quence of the demagogue may chain the 
attention for the moment, and have con- 
trol over the multitude for the time 
being; but as his voice dies away, the 
spell is broken. The influence of dem- 
agogues, then, is not deep-rooted but 
transient. How different is the malign 
influence of a king’s favorite! He is 
constantly with the king, has access to 
him at all hours; he fastens an influence 
that does not pass away, for it lays hold 
in the hours of quiet reflection. It is 
not placed upon him by a transient 
spell, proceeding from eloquent oration, 
but by the grasping control of wily 
arts and winning manners constantly 
brought to bear upon him. The history 
of the tyrants and imbecile kings with 
which England has been cursed, proves 
my assertion. 

‘Your strictures on the press apply to 
some of our journals. I am grieved to 
confess that there are those who abuse 
the freedom of the press, both by false- 
hood and by contemptuous language. I 
have ever felt deeply mortified when I 
have heard those in authority spoken of 
as Old Buck, Old Pub. Func, Old Abe, 
etc. Such terms are not only criminal, 
as showing utter disrespect for author- 
ity, but are inter se exceedingly low, 
and are a certain index to a low and 
vulgar mind. They should never pol- 
lute the lips of any one, and especially 
of those holding the high and respon- 
sible position of public journalists, Such 
editors interlard their articles with this 
kind of language, to supply the place of 
reason and argument, of which they are 
generally incapable. I differ in politics, 
religion, in every thing with my neigh- 
bors Jacob Smith and William Jones, 
and they are not very good neighbors ; 
yet the public opinion of my village 
would condemn me, were I to call them 
Old Jake and Old Bill, for the reason that 
one of them is not old, and the other’s 
age should command my respect, Now, 
if public opinion will not allow me to 
speak thus of my humble neighbors, 
why it will tolerate public journalists 
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who speak thus of the chief magistrate 
of the nation, I cannot understand. 

‘L agree with you that the abuse of the 
press is an evil, and should be remedied. 
I am, however, opposed to the remedy 
you suggest ; it is a dangerous one; the 
limit to its exercise cannot be easily 
fixed. The punishment of Cassius Se- 
verus for writing satirical verses, first 
broke the bounds of the lex magistratis, 
and, once broken, the sacred fountain 
was easily corrupted, and made to pour 
forth a flood of evils upon the Roman 
people. It is best to leave it to the 
wholesome correction of public opinion, 
and I believe that when the people have 
suffered a little more of what they are 
now suffering from this and other evils, 
they will ostracize such journalists, as 
they deserve. Differing only as to the 
power which should correct the abuse of 
the press, I shall not take time to dwell 
upon the advantages and blessings fiow- 
ing from a free press. 

‘You have determined that a limited 
monarchy is the highest and best form 
of civil government. I differ with you. 
That is the highest and best form of 
government which is the most just. We 
derive our ideas of political justice from 
nature. Hence, that is the most just 
form of government which conforms 
nearest to nature. According to nature, 
all men are free and equal. All possess 
the same faculties, and hence have equal 
rights. No man can claim, from nature, 
superiority or title to sovereignty. By 
nature, sovereignty is inherent in every 
individual. But, by nature, all men are 
not independent. They are free and 
equal, but not independent. For tocon- 
stitute individual independence, all men 
must possess a perfect sense of right and 
wrong. 

‘In a state of nature, a weak man was 
dependent on some power for protection 
against the strong man; and the strong 
man was dependent on some power for 
protection against a combination of weak 
men. This power was civil government; 
hence it was instituted. In order to es- 
tablish government, it was necessary for 
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man to surrender certain of his natural 
rights. Now that political system which 
requires man to give up fewest of his 
natural rights, is the highest form of 
civil government. That government 
which requires man to surrender the 
least of his natural independence, is the 
best. By nature, all men are socially. 
equal, and that civil society which inno- 
yates least upon this social equality, is 
the nearest to perfection. By nature, 
sovereignty resides in the people, and 
that is the highest and best form of gov- 
ernment which permits sovereignty to 
reside where nature has placed it. Rea- 
soning then from nature—and we can 
reason from nothing higher or more an- 
cient—a democracy is the most just form 
of government, and hence the highest 
and best. The very necessity that 
prompted the institution of government, 
not only proves that democracy is just, 
but also proves that aristocracy is unjust 
and oppressive. Says Mill: ‘ The reason 
for which government exists, is, that one 
man, if stronger than another, will take 
from him whatever that other possesses 
and he desires. But if one man will do 
this, so will several. And if powers are 
put into the hands of a comparatively 
small number, called an aristocracy— 
powers which make them stronger than 
the rest of the community—they will 
take from the rest of the community as 
much as they please of the objects of 
desire. They will thus defeat the very 
end for which government was instituted. 
The unfitness, therefore, of an aristocra- 
cy to be intrusted with the powers of 
government, rests upon demonstration.’ 

‘A democracy comes nearer fulfilling, 
than any other form of government, the 
purposes for which civil society was in- 
stituted. What is a state? Tully says: 
*Multitudo juris consensu, et utilitatis 
communione sociata.’ It is a multitude 
of people joined together by common 
laws and a common interest, to which 
they give their consent. Common laws 
are those which confer on all the same 
privileges, and impose upon every one 
the same restrictions. Equal rights and 
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common restrictions constitute a com- 
mon interest. Common interest is not 
the creature of government, but govern- 
ment is the creature of common interest, 
and common laws are the creatures of 
government. The existence of a com- 
mon interest caused men to assemble 
together; when so convened, common 
laws were established. Common inter- 
est existed in a state of nature, anterior 
to the formation of civil government. 

‘ Now, is there a common interest ina 
government where the few are born to 
high estate, and the majority are born to 
low condition; where the birth-right of 
the few is honor and wealth, and the 
birth-right of the majority is obscurity 
and poverty ; where the minority obtain 
high estate by inheritance, and the ma- 
jority are compelled to climb thither by 
the force of intellect and individual exer- 
tion; where the few are well-bred and 
well-educated, and always rich, although 
they may owe thrice the value of their 
estates ; and where the majority toil in 
poverty in order that the few may live 
in princely splendor? Yet such is Aris- 
tooracy. 

‘Aristocracy, then, is a means for ful- 

filling, what is utterly inconsistent with 
and repugnant to the objects and pur- 
poses to be fulfilled.’ 
* “Nay, my friend,’ said A, ‘pro- 
perly conceive aristocracy. Its founda- 
tion is individual worth. Men ‘by the 
force of intellect and individual exertion 
obtained titles for themselves and their 
families. The founders of some of the 
most noble families of the realm, were 
men of low estate, who by their distin- 
guished abilities and services obtained 
nobility. A government, which thus 
confers nobility, pays to talent the high- 
est reward,’ 

‘What you say,’ resumed B, ‘is 
true; and if the honors conferred had 
ceased with the life of the recipient, jus- 
tice would not have been outraged, but 
by descent they are conferred upon the 
degenerate sons of noble sires. The 
son possesses no ability, no moral worth, 
nothing within himself: that would com- 
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mand respect ; yet the people are com- 
pelled to do him honor, because a lineal 
ancestor was a good and great man. 


* The Chinese titles are more sensible and 


more just than the titles of England. 
In China, a great man’s father in his 
grave receives a title. The father is 
honored for giving to the nation a great 
and good man. In England, the son is 
honored because he had a great and 
good father. Aristocracy is not only 
unjust, but it degrades a people. It is 
a high, natural impulse, and hence en- 
nobling to man, to give spontaneous 
honor to virtuous merit, but debasing 
to be forced to do honor to those who 
possess no innate title thereto. 

‘The Gothic system is the germ of the 
English form of government; ever since 
the occupancy by the northern nations, 
the roots of monarchy and aristocracy 


-have been permeating English nation- 


ality ; and, though shattered and loosen- 
ed by the tempests of popular revolu- 
tion, they still have firmness and 
strength. If torn out suddenly, they 
would leave the old nation mangled, 
sore, and bleeding; for only forcible 
revolution possesses the power to ex- 
tract them quickly. Englishmen, then, 
may be excusable for shrinking from 
the temporary sufferings attending the 
establishment of democracy, since their 
old tree of monarchy, by virtue of graft- 
ing, produces many of its fruits. 

‘The English system cannot be defend- 
ed by its sapporters because it is just, 
but because it is expedient and neces- 
sary. Englishmen open their eyes in 
this world and find themselves lords or 
plebeians, as the accident of birth may 
cast them, and they accept their condi- 
tion as though it were as it should be; 
the gradual growth and long existence 
of such distinctions making them appear 
just and proper. But suppose no such 
distinctions existed, suppose ‘al! men 
were equal in England, as they are in 
America, the English people would cry 
out, with one accord, against the gross 
injustice of a proposition to make a few 
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Englishmen aristocrats and the remain- 
der of the people plebeians. 

‘The English government may be com- 
pared to an old Gothic building. Some 
parts of this old house are inconvenient, 
others are unsightly. Here is a pillar 
that is only in the way, and there is a 
column that is out of all proportion with 
the rest of the structure. The building 
has been repaired; modern art has 
made it more useful and more elegant. 
Yet, says the master workman, I cannot 
make your house as it should be, until 
that pillar and that column are remov- 
ed. Let them stand, replies the Eng- 
lishman; I fear if I remove the pillar 
and the column, that my house will 
come down in ruins upon me, for their 
foundation was laid with the corner- 
stone. It is not without some reason 
that the Englishman should endure the 
column and pillar in his old Gothic 
house, but astounding that he should 
send to his American cousin a draft of 
the pillar and column, and recommend 
their insertion in a new building his 
cousin is in process of erecting. 

‘ England is like a man who has passed 
the meridian of his days on crutches, 
because of the malformation of his feet. 
A scientific surgeon examines his feet, 
and tells him that, by performing a pain- 
ful operation, he can so improve his 
walk as to render crutches unnecessary. 
The man surveys his physique; his 
vertebree are curved, the femur and 
tibia’ distorted. Firmly and affection- 
ately grasping his crutches — for time 
and constant use have taught him to 
love them—he replies: ‘Spare me the 
pain ; I have gone the better part of my 
journey on crutches, and since I have 
become accustomed to them, I am not 
discontented ; rather than suffer a few 
weeks, I prefer to finish the remnant of 
my days as I have lived.’ The man 
may be right so far; but astonishment 
is unbounded when he turns and recom- 
mends crutches to his healthy and 
youthful neighbor. 

‘Practically, I do not believe democ- 
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racy best for all nations, because all na- 
tions are not capable of self-government. 
While there are different forms’ and 
stages of civilization, there must be dif- 
ferent forms of government. A man, 
who has been for years in a rayless dun- 
geon, must receive light gradually; if 
the noon-tide sun fall full upon him, he 
will be blinded. Soa nation steeped in 
moral and civil darkness will be blinded 
by the full orb of universal suffrage.* 
Your great historian further illustrates 
this, by saying that there would be as 
much comfort and satisfaction in dress, 
if a tailor should take the measure of 
one man and compel all men to wear 
clothing of that pattern, as there would 
be happiness and peace were all nations 
compelled to live under the same form 
of government. This, however, I do 
assert, that democratic principles are 
the foundation of eunomy, that euno- 
my will be established when autonomy 
prevails; and that as surely as the world 
is advancing in civilization and enlight- 
enment, so surely are all nations tend- 
ing to democracy. How far the famous 
‘development theory ’—the influence of 
physical agencies on organic forms — 
will retard the consummation, we shall 
not stop here to discuss. Judge the fu- 
ture by the past, and my assertion is 
proved. 

‘Human progress has been marked by 
the development of democratic princi- 
ples, and its pace has been accelerated 
by their development. They, indeed, 
have ever been the vanguard of progress. 
Democratic principles were the embryo, 
tyranny the shell of the political egg 
laid by nature; warmed by the nesting 
of time, the foetus pipped the shell and 
came forth bearing on its body the pin- 
feathers of civilization and enlighten- 
ment, which have grown with its growth, 
and strengthened with its strength. 

* Macaulay. 
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‘ Civil freedom, through the past ages, 
has been the vital organ of human prog- 
ress. When these organs have been 
chilled and palsied by the cold touch of 
absolute power, the limbs and members 
of the body have become cold and life- 
less. When these organs have pulsated 
quickly with the vitalizing blood of lib- 
erty, then human progress has risen in 
her strength, put on the magic boots, 
and moved forward with gigantic tread. 

‘In proof of what I have said, we have 
only to trace the history of government 
from its foundation down to the present 
time. You will admit that man, from 
the day of his fall, has been gradually 
advancing in civilization and enlighten- 
ment. In the primitive and rude state, 
man adopted the patriarchal form of 
government, which was monarchical ; and 
it was not until he had advanced that 
democracy was introduced. We further | 
note the fact, that all rude and unen- 
lightened nations have lived under a 
monarchy ; and that only cultivated 
and civilized people have had the demo- 
cratic form. This, then, is the progress. 
In a rude state, man lived under an 
absolute monarchy ; having advanced 
in civilization, he adopted a limited mon- 
archy, which is the engrafting of a moie- 
ty of democratic principles. This, then, 
proves that democratic principles are 
the product of civilization. Now, since 
a moiety of democratic principles is 
the product of civilization, we naturally 
conclude that democracy will eventually 
exist unalloyed. This will be the case, 
or civilization will either stand still or 
retrograde. Now, it is certain that it 
will neither permanently stand still nor 
retrograde ; hence, the inevitable con- 
clusion is, that democracy will continue 
to devour monarchy until it is swept 
from the face of the earth.’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Circumstance. 
‘Man is a creature of Circumstance.’—Copy-Boox, 
‘A man may do well or ill everywhere.’—Mon- 
TAIGNE, 

Ar the battle of Thrasymene the 
combatants were ‘so intent upon the 
battle,’ says Livy, ‘that the earthquake, 
which overthrew in great part many 
cities of Italy, which turned the course 
of rapid streams, poured back the sea 
upon the rivers, and tore down the very 
mountains, was not felt by one of the 
combatants.’ 

What do you think of that battle of 
Thrasymene, you poor whiner, who have 
always had an if in the way of your ac- 
complishing any thing, who have let 
every little jar startle you from your 
purpose, whose one article of belief is: 
‘We are creatures of Circumstance’ ? 
I can tell you how it is with me. Think- 
ing of it sends a thrill along my nerves, 
gives an elasticity to my step, a deter- 
mination to my soul to fight out my bat- 
tles. And we all have battles to fight; 
battles to which we are roused by no 
bugle-notes, by no ‘ear-piercing fife and 
spirit-stirring drum,’ by nothing to en- 
rage us against the enemy, who move 
toward us ‘to the Dorian mood of flutes 
and soft recorders ;’ wooing us to give 
them the embrace of friendship, instead 
of the close grip of eternity ; wearing 
not, like the knights of old, the iron 
visor of war, but a smiling mask, behind 
which scowls Hate itself’ Know you 


y 
these enemies? They are Besetting 


Sins. ‘I cannot name yours, some of 
them I might, by calling the muster-roll 
of those with whom I am called to join 
battle. 

My friends, let us remember those 
close antagonists at Thrasymene; and, 
whatever may be the circumstances that 
surround us, let us not give up the bat- 
tle ; though the earth reel till every thing 
we have built on it bea ruin; we are 
not a part of the earth, we will not stand 


‘ 
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NON-REVEREND. 


still and tremble with her, we will fight 
on, and—if it must be—die.... A 
creature of circumstance? man with 
bones and sinews, with blood and nerves, 
with a beating heart, with mind and 
soul, a creature of circumstance ? 

Let us adopt old Montaigne’s senti- 
ment: ‘A man may do well or ill every- 
where. Whatever atmosphere may 
surround him, whatever influences may 
be distilled on him, only such seeds will 
germinate as are adapted to the soil of 
his heart. And I must believe that the 
atmosphere of Perdition itself (to avoid 
a name never mentioned to ears polite) 
cannot stifle the good ina soul, a por- 
tion of whichis goodness. What becomes 
of this goodness in the lost? It cannot be 
eliminated, and where is goodness, there 
is a portion of the soil of heaven, in 
which happiness must grow, whatever 
may be the surroundings. But I am 
encroaching on the province of the Rev- 
erend; besides, it is with earthly influ- 
ences and surroundings that you and I 
have to do, and whatever these may be, 
‘a man may do well or ill.’ 

How I admire the man with strong 
purposes, who accomplishes them in 
spite of adverse circumstances and de- 


‘pressing influences. Though he have 


the accumulated suffering of his past 
resting on him, and the weight of dire- 
ful forebodings; though one sorrow 
after another have saturated his.soul, 
till it have become a bitter solution—for 
there is no limit to the sorrow that the 
soul can receive into its nature ; ‘ water 
saturated with one salt, remains capable 
of receiving another, and even acquires 
by that, the property of dissolving a 
new quantity of the first;’ thus it is 
with the soul and sorrows; yet this 
man may and does accomplish his pur- 
pose. 

Circumstance may, perhaps, make us 
miserable or happy, but it can neither 
make us good nor bad. Perhaps, I say; 
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for I doubt whether circumstances can 
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make us miserable or happy. Mon- 
taigne, who probably knew the flavor 
and complexion of wine at all seasons, 
says it ‘changes its flavor and complex- 
ion in cellars, according to the changes 
in the seasons.’ Thus, though the soul 
may have gone through ‘ Misery’s crush- 
ing presses,’ may have been imprisoned 
in Earth’s darkest corner, she may re- 
tain something of her joyousness, of her 
vitality, cannot be entirely shut in from 
the sweet influences of spring, summer, 
and autumn. While another may rot 
into nothingness in the blessed sunshine 
and air. But however circumstances 
may affect our happiness, it is not the 
end of our aims; we will do right be- 
cause it is right, though the consequence 
be eternal misery. As Carlyle says: ‘It 
is a calumny on men to say they are 
roused to heroic action by ease, hope of 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION OF 1864. 


Tur great Convention of 1787, held 
in Philadelphia, for the purpose of cre- 
ating this Federal Union, had scarcely 
more significance or importance, than 
that which assembled in Chicago on the 
twenty-ninth of August, 1864. Men of 
note, of thought, of age, of experience, 
of conservative bearing, and of a high 
sense of right and justice ; men impress- 
ed wijh the dangers impending over the 
framework of the Republic, and threat- 
ening the ploughshare of ruin to its very 
foundations, some of whom had person- 
ally felt the keen edge of lawless power; 
men who had served their country long 
and well, in legislative halls, on sena- 
torial seats, in judicial ermine, and even 
in the executive chair of the United 
States, were there to witness the scene, 
and to take part in the deliberations 
and action of that Convention. It was 
an imposing sight, a grand conclave, a 
glorious consummation! 
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pleasure, recompense, sugar-plums of 
any kind, in this world or the next.’ All 
right action is heroic action. We may 
ali be heroes. 

There is to me a sublimity in the 
thought that nothing in the universe 
can make a man ‘do well or ill;’ that, 
let Fate do her utmost, fling him any- 
where, though it be as refuse to be trod- 
den under foot, he ‘may do well or ill 
everywhere.’ Well, amid the rabble in 
the street; ill, surrounded by all the 
sanctities of home; well in a theatre; 
ill, ina church. Thus a man holds his 
destiny in his own hands; for, though 
the building up of our happiness ought 
not to be our work, but the building up 
of our character ; yet one thing is cer- 
tain : 

‘Character and Destiny are the same 
thing.’ 


Never before, at least, since the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Republican 
edifice, had there been an occasion of so 
much interest to the entire people of the 
land. Then the foundations were laid, 
and generations had watched the rising 
pile of beauty. Now it seemed to be 
toppling, and men had come from every 
quarter to see whether its fall could not 
be prevented, its leaning over be recti- 
fied, and its topmost stones be laid in 
strength and glory, that time itself 
should not impair. 

Were there nothing more involved 
than the mere nomination of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, all 
eyes would not have been turned toward 
that scene as they were, and hundreds 
of thousands would not have gone up 
as they did from the prairies of the 
West and the work-shops of the East. 
There was something more. Men felt 
it. They realized to themselves that 
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the only hope for the future of this great 
Federal Republic, this Republic of re- 
publics, as Aristotle would have called 
it, lay in the nomination of the right 
man to defeat the Republican nominee. 

Thoughtful men began to fear, as they 
witnessed the strides of godless power 
toward a chaotic despotism, the inroads 
of ambitious demagogues on the very 
first principles of the Constitution, the 
determined purpose to eradicate State 
Rights, and plant in the mouldering 
debris the roots of an overshadowing 
absolutism. They trembled, not for 
themselves, but for their country, when 
they saw Secretary Seward ringing his 
little bell, to toll the incarceration of a 
fellow-citizen, and President Lincoln 
holding the keys of bloody bastiles 
boldly built on the soil of freedom, and 
the ‘arm of government’ brandishing 
its sword as a ‘terror’ to them that do 
well. 

No wonder that they, who loved their 
country as it was, a Federal Union, who 
regarded the Constitution of the Fathers 
as something better than a ‘rope of 
sand,’ something higher and purer than 
a ‘covenant with hell,’ should come to- 
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happier, homes, and the peaceful pur- 
suits of industry, with a substantial, 
growing prosperity. It promises a re- 
storation of the palmy days of Calhoun, 
Jackson, Webster, and Clay, who united 
in maintenance of those very principles 
inscribed on the banners of Democracy, 
and equally in denunciation of those 
processes and practices which charac- 
terize the Republican party. 

And as to tHE Man! Is he the right 
one? God seems to point him out as 
the very man of the hour! The simple 
fact that, contrary to the expectation 
and prediction of many, he united the 
whole body on himself so soon after his 
nomination, and that on the motion of 
one prejudged to be most adverse, is a 
striking commentary of Providence. 

Though comparatively young, George 
B. McClellan, Democratic Candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States, 
possesses marked qualities, fitting him 
for the high position. His father, before 
him, was a man of noble properties, 
generous and warm-hearted, of rare self- 
possession, of great decision of charac- 
ter, of superior intellect, and of high at- 
tainments in his profession. George B. 


gether in one spirit, to adopt the plat-*sMcClellan inherits all these virtues, is of 


form, and select the man, who should 
carry it in triumph through the length 
and breadth of the land, and then bear 
it with him to be the basis of his action 
in the capital of his country, his talis- 
man in the White House, so sadly 
blackened lately by negrophilism, in the 
shape of confiscations and proclama- 
tions. 

They did convene. They built their 
platform, they unanimously nominated 
the man. 

The platform is brief, pithy, pacific, 
decided, conservative; such as the crisis 
called ‘for, and the people asked. It 
meets their wants, for it looks to peace. 
It involves in its consummation the set- 
tlement of our difficulties, a restored 
Union, a diminished taxation, a better 
currency, reduced prices, unlocked bas- 
tiles, free press and free speech,-cessa-, 


tion of drafts for negrophilous wars, ; 


good lineage therefore, and possesses 
comprehensiveness of mind, synthetic 
talent, sagacity, far-reaching judgment, 
soldierly honor, unbending integrity, 
purity of soul, generosity of nature, and 
love of country and constitution, such 
as will make him a defender of the one 
and a saviour of the other. 

If, as a general, he has not achieved 
the mightiest victories, nor wears the 
greenest laurels, the fault is not his, but 
of those who would not let him. Provi- 
dence has taught us, as well as the facts 
of the case truthfully told, that it was 
no want of military talent, no fear, no 
cowardice, that prevented his getting 
‘on to Richmond,’ but the simple in- 
ability, with the force he had given him, 
to match his foe or scale the battlements 
in his front. The future proved it. 
The cowardice, the fear were not with 
him nor his army, but farther off in the 
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rear. There was courage enough before 

tichmond, but not quantity; and he is 
the wise, humane, and couragous com- 
mander, too, who effects a masterly 
retreat, when an advance would be 
slaughter to his army, death to the 
hopes of his country, and exposure, by 
defeat, of his own capital. 

History will write General McClellan 
as courageous and noble and soldierly in 
his retreat from before Richmond, as 
in his victorious battle at Antietam. 
And looming up as he was in the mili- 
tary and civil horizon, prospectively the 
probable candidate for the Presidency, 
it were poor Presidential campaigning, 
to permit him to encircle his laurels 
with a halo of military glory. Hence, 
he must not only be deserted on the 
Peninsula, but bidden to retire to pri- 
vate life. Who can tell what might 
have been the present status of the 
country, what his renown and our glory, 






Tuere have been various and sundry 
times within our recollection, when the 
party in opposition to the Democracy 
confidently asserted that it had become 
extinct as a political organization. 
Doubtless, the wish was father to the 
thought; for from the days of Thomas 
Jefferson to the present, in all national 
as well’ as in all State elections, the 
Democrats have had candidates before 
the people, with a distinctive avowal of 
principles, mostly with a successful re- 
sult, and always with a powerful and 
telling vote. It has ever been a national 
party, founded upon a strict construc- 
tion and faithful execution of all the 
provisions and stipulations of the Con- 
stitution of the United States ; of course 
opposition to its principles could only 
come from parties who were equally in 
opposition to the Constitution itself. 
Hence, we see at this time an organiza- 
tion avowedly built upon the idea of a 
VOL. LXIV. 23 
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had General McClellan been allowed to 
lead our armies, or to dictate the con- 
duct of the war ? 

Well, no matter. ‘Persecuted but 
not forsaken,’ the country is about to 
call him to be ‘ Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United 
States,’ and, in that capacity, we doubt 
not, without the horrors of a bloody 
emancipation war, he will achieve a vic- 
tory such as will embalm his memory 
in the hearts of his countrymen, and 
inscribe his name on the same tablet 
which now bears on its face only that ef 
Wasuinerton ! 

George H. Pendleton, the nomince 
for the Vice-Presidency, is highly quali 
fied to fill the position of President of 
the Senate, and to discharge all other 
duties growing out of his responsible 
office ; a scholar, a statesman, an orator, 
a gentleman, a peace-maker on honorable 
conditions. 


higher law than the Constitution; en- 
deavoring to carry out, at the point of 
the bayonet, an unconstitutional object ; 
and in Congress, the same party organ- 
ization repealing all the laws that con- 
flict with its notions, although some of 
them were approved by President Wash- 
ington, and all of them have the sanc- 
tion of the plain requirements of the or- 
ganic law. 

In the midst of such wholesale de- 
partures from well-established principles 
and sound doctrines, it is most gratify- 
ing to find the old Democratic organiza- 


itself to those innovations, and as one 
man urging a return to the faith and 
practice of the Fathers of the Republic, 
and asking the people, in view of its 
past history, to intrust it once more 
with position and power. In view of 
its present standing before the country, 


and as a preface to an abstract of its 
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late proceedings in national convention, 
we propose to give a short sketch of all 
previous Democratic National Conven- 
tions. Of course, in an article like the 
present, it is impossible to give more 
than the most meagre statement of the 
action of the several bodies, without en- 
tering at all into the debates or the re- 
solutions adopted, while we give those 
wlopted at Chicago in full, as of the first 
present importance. 

Nominations for President of the 
United States were originally made by 
the Democratic members of Congress, 
assembled in caucus. Up to, and in- 
cluding that for 1824, such had been the 
uniform practice. The Democratic Cau- 
cus candidate of that year was William 
H{. Crawford, who was beaten by John 
Quincy Adams. The caucus system 
erew out of favor after this defeat, that 
being one of the prevailing causes of the 
opposition to it; and Mr. Crawford was 
the last Democratic candidate nominated 
by Congressional caucus. 

General Jackson had been a candidate 
in 1824, and his friends had determined 
to bring bim forward again as a candi- 
date at the next election. Accordingly, 
in 1828, without waiting for or desiring 
any action on the part of the members 
of Congress, the people, in State conven- 
tions and mass meetings, nominated An- 
drew Jackson for President, and John 
C'. Calhoun was supported for and elect- 
ed Vice-President. 
~ It being understood that General 
Jackson would be a candidate for reélec- 
tion in 1832, it became necessary for the 
Democratic friends of his adjfiinistration 
to unite on a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Calhoun, who had 
quarrelled with President Jackson, and 
had also, in consequence of his course, 
fallen out of favor with the Democracy. 
The plan of a National Convention was 
hit upon, and the proposition was start- 
ed in New-Hampshire by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature of 
that State. 

It was responded to in nearly all of 
the States, and the first Democratic Na- 
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tional Convention for the nomination of 
President and Vice-President, was held 
at Baltimore on Monday, May twenty- 
first, 1832. It wasa complete success, 
and was attended by an immense num- 
ber of people from all parts of the United 
States. 

Mr. Sumner, of New-Hampshire, call- 
ed the Convention to order, and stated 
the object of the call, which originated 
in his State. General Robert Lucas, of 
Ohio, was chosen President of the Con- 
vention. Four Vice-Presidents and three 
Secretaries were also appointed. The 
Committee to prepare rules proposed 
the celebrated two-thirds rule, which 
originated with Mr. Saunders, of North- 
Carolina, and has since been adopted 
by the Democratic National Conventions 
as a precedent, to wit: 


* Resolved, That each State shall be entitled 
in the nomination to be made of a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency, to a number of 
votes equal to the number to which they 
will be entitled in.the electoral colleges, 
under the new apportionment, in voting for 
President and Vice-President; and that two 

Ghirds of the whole number of votes in the 
convention, shall be necessary to constitute 
a choice.’ 

Much has been spoken and written 
for and against this rule; the main ob- 
jection to it being, that it seems to be, 
or actually is contrary to the Democratic 
rule of government, by a mere majority ; 
that certainly if a majority can elect a 
President, a majority should be suffi- 
cient to nominate a candidate. But this 
objection is more plausible than solid. 
It should be recollected that this is a 
convention of friends, assembled for the 
reconciling of differences, and the selec- 
tion of some eminent citizen who shall 


combine in himself the least number of 


objectionable elements, in order to se- 
cure the greatest unanimity in votes, as 
well as that he shall be distinguished by 
the utmost integrity and ability, so that 
there shall be the least possible opposi- 
tion to him; and it cannot be doubted 
that, all things considered, the man who 
can command two thirds of an unpur- 
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chased and unpacked convention, stands 
the best chance of gathering to himself 
the scattered elements whose proclivities 
are in his direction. 

Delegates appeared from the District 
of Columbia, but the right of voting was 
refused to them — one hundred and 
twenty-six for, and one hundred and 
fifty-three against the proposition. 

On balloting for a candidate for Vice- 
President,’ 


Martin Van Buren had 208 votes. 
Philip P. Barbour “ . . 49 “ 
Richard M. Johnson “ 9 & 


Total number of electoral votes repre- 
sented, two hundred and eighty-three, 
only five less than the whole number all 
the States were entitled to. Martin Van 
Buren having received, on the first bal- 
lot, more than two thirds, was declared 
to be the candidate of the Convention, 
for Vice-President. After which, the 
Delegates from the District of Columbia 
were permitted, by resolution, to record 
their votes in his favor. 

General Jackson was then nominated 
for reélection, by a resolution offered by 
©. C. Clay, of Alabama. 

The second Democratic National Con- 
vention was held at Baltimore on Wed- 
nesday, May twentieth, 1835, when a 
very large number of delegates assem- 
bled, and from nearly every State in the 
Union. The vote shows that four hun- 
dred and forty-one delegates were in at- 
tendance. 

Mr. George Kremer, of Pennsylvania, 
called the Convention to order, and 
stated its objects. On his motion, Hon- 
orable Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, 
was chosen President, and the next day 
six Vice-Presidents and four Secretaries 
were chosen. Mr. Saunders, of North- 
Carolina, from the Committee on Rules, 
reported as the fifth resolution, a two- 
thirds regulation, similar to the one 
adopted in Convention in 1832. Mr. 
Allen, of Massachusetts, declared in 
favor of a majority. Mr. P. V. Daniel, 


of Virginia, spoke in favor of the two- 
thirds rule, and Mr. Allen rejoined. The 
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Convention, by a vote of twenty-three 
to two hundred and ten, decided in favor 
of the majority principle; but the next 
day, Friday, it was abandoned, and the 
two-thirds principle substituted. 

The adoption of the. rule was consider- 
ed to be intended to defeat the nomina- 
tion of Richard M. Johnson for Vice- 
President. William C. Rives, of Vir- 
ginia, was also a candidate. Mr. Van 
Buren was in favor of Johnson: and 
being strong, his friends picked up in 
Baltimore Mr. Edward Bucher, of Ten- 
nessee, who was admitted as a delegate, 
and cast the fifteen votes of that State 
for Colonel Johnson. 

On Friday, the third day of the’ ses- 
sion, on the first ballot for President. 
Martin Van Buren received the whole 
number of votes given —two hundred 
and sixty-five—and was declared duly 
nominated. For Vice-President, John- 
son received one hundred and seventy- 
eight votes, and Wm. C. Rives thirty- 
seven, and Johnson was then declared 
duly nominated. There was very great 
dissatisfaction at this result; and in 
consequence, Virginia gave her vote to 
William Smith, of Alabama, for Vice- 
President. But there being no choice 
by the electors, when the Senate cam: 
to elect, the Virginia Senators, of whom 
Mr. Rives was one, voted for Richard 
M. Johnson. 

The third National Democratic Con- 
vention was held at Baltimore Tuesday, 
May fifth, 1840. Twenty-one States 
were represented. Hon. Felix Grundy, 
of Tennessee, called the Convention to 
order, and moved that Governor Isaac 
Hill, of New-Hampshire, be the Prtsi- 
dent pro tem., and John A. Dix, of 
New-York, Secretary pro tem. The 
Committee on Organization reporte: 
Governor William Carroll, of Tennessee. 
for President, assisted by a number o! 
Vice-Presidents and Secretaries. The 
next day Martin Van Buren was unan- 
imously re-nominated for President, but 
the Convention declined to make an, 
nomination for Vice-President. There 
was, in consequence, a want of unity in 
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the action of the Democratic party, 
which resulted in a defeat at the polls. 

The fourth National Democratic Con- 
vention was likewise convened at Balti- 
more on Monday, May twenty-seventh, 
1844. The whole number of delegates 
admitted to seats was three hundred 
and twenty-five, the electoral vote be- 
ing two hundred and sixty-six. 

On motion of Mr. Saunders, of North- 
Carolina, Hendrick B. Wright, of Penn- 
sylvania, was chosen Chairman, and 
William F. Ritchie was appointed Sec- 
retary ; and upon a permanent organ- 
ization, Mr. Wright was made Presi- 
dent, assisted by a number of Vice- 
Presidents and Secretaries. Mr. Saun- 
ders moved to adopt the resolutions 
which governed the Convention of 1832, 
including the two-thirds rule. After a 
able debate, it was agreed to by a vote 
of one hundred and forty-eight ayes, to 
one hundred and thirteen nays. The 
Convention commenced balloting for 
candidates on the afternoon of the second 
day. The first ballot stood : 


For Martin Van Buren, . 151 votes, 
Lewis Cass, | ele, 
Richard M. Johnson, . 24 “ 
Commodore Stewart, . 1 “ 
John C.Calhoun,. . .6 “ 
James Buchanan, .. 1 “* 


Upon the adjournment of the Conven- 


‘tion in the evening, there was much 


caucusing, canvassing, and excitement. 
It was evident that Mr. Van Buren could 
not be nominated, but that his friends 
must be satisfied with the candidate. 
in the morning, on the first ballot, being 
the eighth of the session, the name of 
James K. Polk was introduced, and he 
received forty-four votes. He was unan- 
imously nominated on the ninth ballot, 
receiving the whole vote of the Conven- 
tion. ‘The excitement and satisfaction 
was immense. Silas Wright, of New- 
York, was then nominated for Vice- 
President—receiving two hundred and 
fifty-eight votes to eight votes for Levi 
Woodbury. On Thursday morning, Mr. 
Wright declined the nomination to ac- 
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cept that for Governor of the State of 
New-York, which was considered equiv- 
alent to securing that State to the De- 
mocracy. 

Upon the announcement of Mr. 
Wright’s declination, the Convention 
proceeded to a second ballot, when 
George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived two hundred and twenty votes ; 
Governor Fairfield, of Maine, thirty 
votes; and Levi Woodbury, of New 
Hampshire, six votes. 

The fifth National Democratic Con- 
vention met at Baltimore on Monday, 
May twenty-second, 1848. 

Hon. Andrew Stevenson presided ; 
and three days were spent in organiza 
tion, and in an excited discussion re- 
specting the seats of the New-York del- 
egates; and as the Convention decided 
to admit both sets, the State of New- 
York had no voice in’ the Convention, 
and took no part in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. On the fourth ballot, General 
Lewis Cass was nominated for Presi- 
dent, the vote standing: 


Lewis Cass, . 179 votes. 
Levi Woodbury, .. . . 38 
James Buchanan,. . . . 33 
Wa. VU. eee ck CO 
Gen. W.0. Worm, . .. 2- 


General William O. Butler, of Ken- 
tucky, was then nominated for Vice- 
President. 

The sixth Democratic National Con- 
vention assembled in the Hall of the 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, on Tues- 
day, June first, 1852. Hon. B. F. Hal- 
lett, of Massachusetts, called the Con- 
vention to order. On motion of Mr. 
Bright, of Indiana, General Romulus M. 
Saunders, of North-Carolina, was chosen 
temporary Chairman. Four Secretaries 
were appointed, and the Rev. J. ©. 
White, of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, offered prayer. 

Hon. John W. Davis, of Indiana, was 
made the President of the Convention, 
with a Vice-President from each State 
represented. On the third day of the 
session, the Convention proceeded to 
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ballot for a candidate for President, ten 
names being before the Convention. On 
the thirty-fourth ballot, the vote stood 
as follows : 


Lewis Cass, . 130 votes. 
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Gen. Sam. Houston, . . . 5 “ 
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On the thirty-fifth ballot, the name of 
lranklin Pierce, of New-Hampshire, was 
introduced by the Virginia delegation, 
and the fifteen votes of that State were 
cast for him. On the forty-ninth ballot, 
General Franklin Pierce received two 
hundred and eighty-three votes, and 
was declared duly nominated. On the 
second ballot for Vice-President, William 
R. King, of Alabama, was nominated. 

The seventh Democratic National 
Convention was held in Cincinnati on 
Monday, June second, 1856. The Con- 
vention was called to order by Robert 
McLane, of Maryland, Chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee. On 
motion of Mr. Richardson, Illinois, 
Governor Samuel Medary, of Ohio, was 
chosen President pro tem., and Messrs. 
Clitherall, of Alabama, and Ritchie, of 
Virginia, Secretaries. The Rev. Mr. 
Nicholson, of the Episcopal Church, 
offered prayer. 

On the next morning, the Convention 
effected a permanent organization by the 
selection of Hon. John E. Ward, of 
Georgia, as President, assisted by a 
large number of Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries. Various questions of con- 
tested seats, among which New-York 
figures extensively, together. with the 
settlement of a platform of principles, 
occupied the Convention until the fourth 
day of the session, in the afternoon, 
when the first ballot for President was 
had, with the followfng result : 


James Buchanan, 13% 
Franklin Pierce, . . . 199. 
Stephen A. Douglas, 3 
RO Gem) es |. VoD OR ne 


After the sixteenth ballot, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, of Illinois, withdrew the name of 
Mr. Douglas; and on the seventeenth, 
amid great excitement, the entire vote 
of the Convention, being two hundred 
and ninety-six, was cast for James Bu- 
chanan, of Pennsylvania. On the second 
ballot, John C. Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, was nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The eighth Democratic National Con- 
vention was, according to arrangement, 
held at Charleston, in South-Carolina, 
Monday, April twenty-third, 1860. At 
twelve o'clock, Judge Smalley, of Ver- 
mont, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, called the Convention to order ; 
and on motion of Mr. McCook, of Ohio, 
F. B. Flournoy, of Arkansas, was chosen 
temporary President. The proceedings 
were opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Hanckel, of Charleston. William F. 
Ritchie, of Virginia, was appointed Sec- 
retary. 

The session was stormy from the 
start; but on the second day, the Con- 
vention was permanently organized by 
the selection of Hon. Caleb Cushing, of 
Massachusetts, as President, together 
with a Vice-President and Secretary 
from every State in the Union. 

On the fifth day of the session, Mr. 
Avery, of North-Carolina, Chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, made a 
report to the Convention. A long, ex- 
cited, and able debate immediately en- 
sued, and the action of the Convention 
on the subject of the platform was such, 
that on the seventh day of the session, 
Mr. Walker, of Alabama, after submit- 
ting to the Convention a communication 
embodying the views of the delegation, 
and pointing out the differences between 
them and the platform adopted, with 
the entire delegation withdrew from the 
Convention. Thereupon, the delega- 
tions from Mississippi, Louisiana, South- 
Carolina, Florida, Texas, and ‘Abeeads 
also retired from the Convention. On 
the morning of the eighth day, a major- 
ity of the delegation from Georgia retir- 
ed from the Convention. Minorities of 
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some withdrawing delegations remain- 
ed; and on the first ballot for Presi- 
dent, on the eighth day, evening ses- 
sion, votes were cast by twenty-seven 
States, amounting to two hundred and 
lifty-three—the whole electoral vote be- 
ing three hundred and three.  Fifty- 
seven ballots were taken in all. 

On the tenth day of the Convention, 
May third, Mr. Russell, of Virginia, offer- 
ed the following: 


* Resolved, That when this Convention ad- 
journs to-day, it adjourns to reassemble at 
Baltimore, Maryland, on Monday, the eigh- 
teenth day of June next; and that it be re- 
spectfully recommended to the Democratic 
party of the several States to make provision 
‘ 
i 


or supplying all vacancics in their respective 


delegations to this Convention, when it shall 


relissemble.’ (Applause.) 


On the adoption of the resolution, the 
Convention, on motion, adjourned. 

On the eighteenth day of June, 1860, 
the Convention met in Baltimore, pursu- 
ant to adjournment, and at eleven o’clock 
A.M., was called to order by President 
Cushing. Twenty-six States were repre- 
sented in whole or in part, casting two 
hundred and forty-nine votes—the elec- 
toral vote being three hundred and 
three. It was soon evident that no 
harmonious action could be had. On 
the fifth day, the Oregon delegation an- 
nounced their conclusion to withdraw 
from the Convention. The next day 
ten members of the Kentucky delega- 
tion retired, and the other nine refused 
to act, or be bound by the action of the 
Convention. North-Carolina withdrew ; 
and a motion to proceed to a ballot for 
President being pressed, Mr. President 
Cushing, after stating, among other 
things, that ‘the delegations of a ma- 
jority of the States have, either in whole 
or in part, in one form or another, ceased 
to participate in the deliberations Of this 
Convention,’ added, that he felt it his 
duty to resign his seat as President, and 
io take his place upon the floor, with 
the delegation from his State. 

Governor Tod, of Ohio, one of the 
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Vice-Presidents, then took the chair 
On the first ballot for President, one 
hundred and ninety-two votes were cast. 
Necessary to a choice, under the rules, 
two hundred and two votes. At the 
second ballot, one hundred and ninety- 
four and a half votes were cast. Mr. 
Douglas, of Illinois, received one hun- 
dred and eighty-one and a half votes, 
and was declared duly nominated. 
After some discussion in the Convyen- 
tion, Hon. Benjamin Fitzpatrick, of Ala- 
bama, was nominated for Vice-President. 
(Mr. Fitzpatrick declined, and Mr. Her- 
schel V. Johnson, of Georgia, was put 
in his place by the Committee to notify 
the candidates of their several nomina- 
tions. | 

The gentlemen who had withdrawn 
from the Convention assembled in the 
Hail of the Maryland Institute on Satur 
day, June twenty-third, 1860. Charles 
W. Russell, of Virginia, was called to 
the chair. ‘The Convention was perma- 
nently organized by the selection of 
Hon. Caleb Cushing as President, with 
numerous Vice-Presidents and Secre- 
taries. Delegates from twenty States 
participated in the Convention ; and on 
a ballot for President, one hundred and 
five and a half votes were cast, all for 
John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. 
fon. Joseph Lane, of Oregon, was then, 
by the same vote, nominated for Vice- 
President, | 

(The untoward results of this most 
unfortunate split are too well known. 
We have confined ourselves to the most 
concise statement of facts, because it is 
inexpedient now to revive any recollec- 
tions of the Convention, but such as 
may tend to harmony. We trust that 
throwing aside every thing personal, we 


> 


may as one man battle for our country, 
by securing the election of the candi 
dates just put in nomingtion at Chicago. | 

[The State of South-Carotina was not 
represented in the Conventions of 1835, 
1840, 1844, or 1852. Her electoral vote 
was given to the Democratic candidate 
for President, except in 1852, when it 
was cast for John Floyd, of Virginia ; 
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and in 1836, wlien it was given to Willie 
P, Mangum, of North-Carolina. | 

The ninth Democratic National Con- 
vention assembled at Chicago August 
twenty-ninth, a.p. 1864. 

There was gathered together there, 
undoubtedly, the largest number of peo- 
ple ever congregated at any civil meet- 
ing, and the enthusiasm, earnestness, 
and unanimity were marvellous. Dele- 
gates were present in convention from 
all the States that had not seceded; and 
visitors from seceded States and from 
United States territories were also there. 
‘The Convention was held in a building 
erected specially for the purpose; and 
although capable of holding fifteen thou- 
sand people, only a comparatively small 
number of the immense throng could 
be accommodated. 

The Convention was called to order at 
twelve o’clock m., by August Belmont, 
Chairman of the National Committee, 
in a neat and most appropriate speech. 

ix-Governor Bigler, of Pennsylvania, 
was chosen temporary Chairman; and 
at the conclusion of an able speech, he 
introduced the Rev. Mr. Clarkson, of 
Chicago, who offered up a prayer for 
the speedy return of peace, and for the 
permanent happinesg of the country. 

A committee on credentials, one on 
Oresnization, and one on_ resolutions, 
were agreed upon, and all resolutions 
offered were referred to the Committee. 
James Guthrie, of Kentucky, was chosen 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

On Tuesday morning, the proceedings 
were opened with prayer by Bishop 
Whitehouse, of Illinois. The Commit- 
tee on Organization reported, as perma- 
nent President, Governor Horatio Sey- 
mour, of ,New-York. The Committee 
on Credentials decided against the ad- 
mission of delegates from territories, 
seceded States, and from the District of 
Columbia. Debate on candidates, etc., 


was indulged in during all the session of 
Tuesday, and an adjournment wag had 
in the evening without having come to 
« ballot on the candidates. 
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On Wednesday morning the Conven- 
tion proceeded to ballot, with the follow- 
ing result : 

The vote was taken by States, the 
chairman of each delegation announcing 
the vote when the States were called. 

The final result was announced, as 
follows : 

Maine, 5 for McClellan; New-Hamp- 
shire, 7 for McClellan; Vermont, 5 for 
same; Massachusetts, 12 for same ; 
Rhode Island, 4 for same; Connecticut, 
6 for same. 

New-York, 33 for same; New-Jersey, 

for same; Pennsylvania, 26 for same ; 

elaware, 3 for Thomas H. Seymour ; 
Kentucky, 11 for McClellan; Ohio, 15 
for McClellan; Ohio, 6 for Thomas H. 
Seymour; Indiana, 9} for McClellan ; 
Indiana, 34 for Thomas H. Seymour; 
Ilinois, 16 for McClellan; Michigan, 8 
for same; Missouri, 7 for same; Mis- 
souri, 4 for Thomas H. Seymour; Min- 
nesota, 4 for McClelian; Lowa, 8 for 
same; Wisconsin, 8 for same; Kansas, 
3 for same; California, 5 for same ; Or- 
egon, 3 for same. 

Total for General McClellan, 202: ; 
Thomas H. Seymour, 234. 

On motion of C. L. Vallandigham, 
the nomination was made unanimous. 

On the second ballot, George H. Pen- 
dleton, of Ohio, was unanimously nomi- 
nated for Vice-President. 

A resolution was offered and adopted, 
that this Convention is not dissolved by 
its adjournment, but remains a body, 
subject to be called together by the 
Chairman of the National Committee, 
whenever and wherever it shall be deem- 
ed necessary. 

After the usual speeches, votes of 
thanks, etce., the Convention adjourned 
to meet again at the call of the Chair- 
man of the National Committee. 

Thus ended the most important Con- 
vention that has ever assembled in 
America; upon the result of whose la- 

bors, the laws of the land, the libefties 
of the citizen, the cause of republican 
government in the United States, all 
pend. 
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1 : 4 
it Speep the banner-cry of freedom ms 
yt From the centre to the sea, - 
E A 
F : For the morning light is breaking, KS 
P And we must, we shall be free. 
A Speed the signal through the sunlight, i 
Bt Speed it through the shades of night ; | 


¥ . Let the welkin ring our watchword— 
‘For McClellan, truth, and right!’ 


Sad 


so 


We have seen a novel party, 
Drunk with power, blind with hate, 
Madly drive our land to ruin— 
Freemen to the felon’s fate! 
We have seen that party rising 
*Gainst the creed our fathers taught : 
Oh! how bitter is the lesson— ® 
Bitter is the fruit it brought ! 
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Honor to the old Republic, 
Honor to its creators, too ; 
By their heaven-descended wisdom 
We in fame and freedom grew. 
Nowy alas! degraded nation, 
We must writhe beneath the rod ; 
We have sinned against our fathers— 
Sinned against the living God. 





Shall we see the old Republic 
Sink in blood and civil strife ? 
All we loved with it departed 
All our dearest hopes of life ? 
Was that wisdom idly granted ? 
Have our fathers lived in vain ? 





Shall the wide world’s model nation 
In fraternal slaughter wane ? 





No! the thunders from the westward 
Tell the land’s redeemer nigh— 

Tell our country’s saviour cometh, 
And ‘McCxetxan’ is the cry. 

His the name that cheers the fainting, 
Fires the daring, nerves the brave ; 

His the statesman’s light to guide us, 

His the soldier’s arm to save ! 
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With McClellan for our leader, 
We may dread no earthly foes ; 





And, invincible as ever, 
Deal fanatics crushing blows. 
Peace will follow in her beauty, 
Smiling from her radiant car ; 
Or will weep in silent pity 


O’er a sad, not hopeless war. 


But no reckless waste of treasure, 
No abuse of sacred power, 


And no broken oaths of office, 
From our triumph’s holy hour. 
Then our land, redeemed from upstarts, 
Who have drenched her soil with gore, 
Shall rejoice in pristine glories, 


And her sorrows know no more. 


Come, then, come, ye sons of freemen, 


From your workshops—from the plough ! 


If ye ever loved sweet freedom, 
Strike, oh! strike for freedom now. 
Come like ocean’s sweeping billows— 
Like the whirlwind’s rushing might! 
Let the welkin ring our watchword— 


THE GOSPEL 

‘Sussection to power, however des- 
potic, is not degrading, but to be owned 
is.’ This is one of the dogmas of abo- 
litionism. 

And why is ‘subjection to power, 
however despotic, not degrading,’ but 
to be owned necessarily so? It is easy, 
perhaps, to throw a halo of ‘glory’ 
around the idea of power, however dicta- 
torial and tyrannical, and under it the man 
may march to the cannon’s mouth; and 
yet many a poor creature under the con- 
scription of a despot, torn from wife, 
children, home, and driven to the field of 
carnage and of death, would gladly fore- 
go all ‘the glory’ of the idea, for the 
quiet comfort of being owned and cared 
for, in health and sickness, in manhood 
and age. ‘ All that a man hath will he 


‘For McClellan, truth, and right !’ 
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give for his life,’ even liberty. Yes, life 
without liberty, is estimated more high- 
ly, and that by a divinely-implanted 
instinct, than the name of liberty with 
compulsory exposure to death at the 
cannon’s mouth. Nor is this degrading. 
Freedom is not the highest happiness, 
nor the greatest blessing. I could own 
a fellow-ntan, for his good, and neither 
feel that I was degrading myself nor 
him. Besides, slavery is but ‘ subjec- 
tion to power,’ even where property is 
the chief element of the power. Itis a 
power, too, regulated by Jaw, which 
reaches and binds both master and 
slave. And, though in the abstract, 
power may not be degrading, yet, in its 
exercise, it may be monstrously so, both 
to the potentate and his subject, as in 
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So the abstraction 
of ownership, the mere relation thus ex- 


the Emperor Nero. 


pressed, may be not at all dehumanizing, 
whilst the exercise of it, the action un- 
der it, may be so in the extreme. In 
this idea of the dignity of power are 
forgotten the lessons of history, both 
ancient and modern. All the worst con- 
comitants of modern slavery, denounced 
as the worst the world ever knew, are 
nothing in comparison with the horrid 
inflictions of inquisitorial and other 
powerg on their subjects. Even the 
power of abused capital, and especially 
of legislation by aristocratic and oli- 
garchic wealth, is incomparably more 
grinding and debasing to its abjects, 
than the severest lashes ever laid on the 
back of the poor slave, or the bitterest 
deprivations and exactions to which he 
is ever subjected. 

We think that men are carried away 
by an inwrought feeling about property 
in man, wrought up to the predominance 
of sentiment and passion. In describ- 
ing Southern slavery as ‘ the outcasting 
from the State,’ it were well for us to 
remember how utterly an outcast, in this 
regard, as well as socially, is the free 
negro of the North. 
impassionedly on ‘the crushing out of 


In descanting so 


the human brotherhood any whose na- 
ture Christ has assumed,’ it is for’otten 
that this can have no logical force, be- 
cause it applies neither to the immense 
mass of Southern Christians who do not 
entertain, yea revolt at the idea, nor to 
those sciolists who do, for they would 
deny that Christ did assume that semi- 
Then, 
again, when it is said that the slave- 
holder, ‘if a ruler, in distinction from an 


homo, or homo-animal nature. 


owner, must be a ruler of brutes, of 
seeming men, of a half-humanity, brutal- 
ized in appearance, though looking like 
us,’ who does not see and feel the ex- 
Why, 


instead of being brutalized in appear- 


travagance of the declarations ? 


ance, the slave, under the slave system, 
has been lifted up immensely in his 
humanity, both spiritually and bodily. 
Compare him with his kin, fresh from 


the bogs or deserts of Africa; with 


\ y , . 
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the cargo of the ship ‘ Wanderer,’ with 
the native Congo or the negro of Guinea! 

And now, just now, it is very easy, 
and it may be very popular, to talk 
beautifully of some of the spiritual ideas 
of the Gospel ; yet this may all be quite 
incidental and transcendental to the ar- 
gument. It may be palatable, indeed, 
to serve up a dish of highly spiced soph- 
istry, and pass it round among the 
guests for something solid; but it will 
turn to wormwood in the mouth and to 
gall in the stomach. 

One thing is very certain, that if 
apostles sent letters to churches, they 
must have intended them to be under- 
stood as referring to things then existing, 
however applicable, also, to things 
future. And no Greek, nor Jew, nor 
Roman of that day, could possibly have 
put any other interpretation on the 
words of Paul and Peter than this: that 
obedience on. the part of subordinates 
was one of the first and highest of Christ- 
ian duties; that subordination was 
ordained of God; that the relation of 
master and slave was consistent with 
Christianity, though it were a relation 
of ownership, and that mutual rights 
and duties grew qut of this relation, in 
cumbent on both; that to be a Christian 
slave of even a ‘froward’ master was not 
a matter to be ‘ cared for,’ and might be 
a privilege, whilst to be a Christian 
slave of a ‘believing’ or Christian mas- 
ter, was to be in one of the most tender 
and loving relations of life; and that he 
who taught otherwise was ‘proud, 
knowing nothing ’*of the subject, and 
not to be accepted as a Christian teacher. 
‘From such withdraw thyself,’ says the 
Apostle. So that, really, whilst North- 
ern ministers and churches, in refusing 
fellowship with slaveholders, act without 
authority, and contrary to the teaching 
and action of the apostles, Southern 
churches and ministers might quote 
Scripture, if so disposed, for non-inter- 
course with such Abolition teachers, 
and exclude them, on the authority of 
Paul, from recognition as ministers of 
the truth. 

And now let us look a little more 
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closely into the ‘interior spirit’ of the 
Gospel. We confess, here, to seeing 
differently from others. Our spiritual 
eye may be affected with a cataract or a 
paralysis of the nerve, unfitting us for 
reading the Word intelligently ; and yet 
we are much inclined to believe, rather, 
that Others have borrowed some spirit- 
ualistic glasses of modern days, which 
have the power of throwing a mist of 
obscurity over the printed page of the 
Gospel, whilst they reveal, in large let- 
ters, some otherwise invisible lines. Or 
they read, perhaps, some palimpsest 
copies, in which the original writings, 
long defaced, are illumed with the inte- 
rior view, not perceptible in the common 
version. 

To our vision inner 
meaning and spirit of the whole Bible, 
the well; 
namely, that the material is for the 
moral, the mutable for the immutable. 
The whole creation travaileth in pain 


this seems the 


‘ 


apostolic stand-point’ as 


together, waiting for a redemption. 
Karth crumbles, elements melt, the hea- 
vens are rolled together as a scroll. 
Life is a vapor, a shadow, a passing 
cloud, a weaver’s shuttle. its relations 
are of little account. ‘The fashion, the 
shapes, the forms, the relations, the allf 
Look 


That is Christ’s doctrine, as 


of this world, is passing away. 
beyond. 
well as of Moses, prophets, and apostles. 
There even the tenderest relation of life 
ceases, and they ‘ neither marry nor are 
It was of little mo- 
to the sweet singer of Israel, 
whether he were the king on the throne 


given in marriage.’ 
ment 


or the subject at its foot; whether the 
son of Jesse tending his father’s flecks 
on the hill-sides of Judea, or the crowned 
and jewelled monarch on the summit of 
Zion. In this view, also, Christ, the 
executive of all government and the head 
of a kingdom not of this world, thought 
it not worth the while to stoop to the 
consideration of the mere temporary re- 
lations of earth, not touching the estab- 
lished and existing forms of social and 
political life, not even inquiring whether 
2% man were master or slive, except as to 
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the mutual duties of both, but ever look- 
ing beyond and pointing to higher and 
eternal relations, to be secured by faith 
and obedience, in every condition and 
position of life. He regarded submis- 
sion to Cesar, even to Nero, thus illus- 
trating the higher life, as of far more 
importance to the subject than the rup- 
ture of the bonds of organized society. 

Let us not, then, think so much of 
hurling thunderbolts at the head of 
the Southern master, of building 
‘underground railroads’ to run off the 
slave, of sending emissaries, living and 
lifeless, to hurry them up to a false 
sense of their rights, of breaking their 
chains, and unbinding their bonds, of 
giving them political liberty, as if this 
were the acme of earth’s hopes and bless- 
ings. Let us not think that to be 
‘born of Abraham,’ is the excellence of 
life, but let us rather hear the teachine 
of Jesus, when he says: ‘If the Son 
shall make you free, then shall ye be 
free indeed.’ Yes, there is something 
higher, better than mere human freedom, 
better than descent from the free and 
the noble, something that permeates the 
soul, and makes up an interior life, 
which is comparatively regardless of out- 
ward circumstances and temporal relz- 
something that lifts a Lazarus 
above his pampered lord, that inspires 
songs in the prison, whose music drowns 


tions ; 


the clankiyg of chains and breaks the 
dungeon-doors; a something that wel- 
comes fagots and bonds of slavery, if it 
be but the Master’s will; something 
which lights up a smile of joy on the 
beaming fgee of the Christian slave 
never vefleclea from the brow of the un 
godly and froward master, which makes 
him happier in his toils, though under 
the lash, than if merely crowned with 
all the freedom which earth and state 
could give him; fine, 
which should lead us all to sing, not, 
‘Give me liberty or give me death,’ but 
give me Christ or give me naught. <A 
freedman in Him, it matters little 
whether I be the subject of a tyrannical 
monarch or the citizen of a free repub- 


something, in 










lic; whether I toil, from childhood up, 
in the dark, miasmatic mines, or in the 
close, oily, fibrous atmosphere of the 
ever-clinking factory, or in the kitchen 
cabinet of a master, or the cotton-field 
of the planter. I would rather be a 
stave all my days, and sit at the feet of 
Jesus to learn patience, humility, and 
meekness, and then go to wear the lau- 
rels of victory in his heavenly kingdom 
for ever, than to possess here the highest 
honors freedom can bestow, and then 
sink, a lost soul, into the darkness of 
eternal night. Ido not say that to be 
all this and be qualified for it in freedom 
is not, in some wise, better; but I do 
imean to say that prophets, and Christ, 
and apostles, thought liberty of little 
account; in the 


comparison, scarce 
worth a thought or a word. 
See the apostolic earnestness: ‘I de- 


termined to know nothing else, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ Ah! 
yes, they say, as a ground of pardon 
and of reconciliation. True, but I take 
a higher point of observation, a stand- 
point from which is seen all that the 
other presents, and bright and beauteous 
visions beyond. ‘ Know nothing else.’ 
Yes, all the gorgeousness of earth’s trap- 
pings is just nothing; all the mere ad- 
ventitious surroundings of man are mere 
hubbles: to be in Christ is all, is every 
thing. Whether a man bea slave or a 
freeman, whether a capitalis§ or a labor- 
er, Whether a serf or a lord, whether a 
subject or a sovereign, is to me of no 
consideration. To think of these things, 
to dwell on man’s rights, and woman’s 
rights, as the all-absorbing aim and ef- 
fort, is just as if, whilst I could direct 
my glass to the burning glories of the 
Sun of Righteousness and to the pearly 
yates and golden streets and ethereal 
mansions of the heavenly city, I should 
turn it rather to the floating specks or 
the dark spots in that sun’s atmosphere 
and the dreary abysses of the second 
death. Never thus did Paul, nor Peter. 
‘They deemed it better for the slave even 
to continue in his social status, and there 
to exhibit the transforming power of the 


Gospel, than to grasp after liberty. 
a 
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And if Jesus thought it not needful 
for him to reprove the pious centurion 
for holding office under a most tyranni- 
cal power, and at the same time holding 
property in man, (and that he did, no 
scholar should dispute if He thought it 
well to receive this man to intimate fel- 
lowship;) and to commend his faith to 
the pious of all ages; if He deemed it 
not degrading nor dehumanizing to own 
a fellow-man, why should we shrink 
from the contamination of contact with 
slaveholders? Why should we, in the 
spirit of the feeling, ‘ Stand off, for I am 
holier than thou,’ denounce and curse 
him, and put caste upon him in both 
church and state? Oh! for more of 
Christ’s humility and self-abasement. 
‘He thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, yet took upon him the form of a 
servant.’ It were better for us to follow 
his steps, take His guidance, do as He 
did in this matter, than to be foremost 
in advocacy of human rights and univer- 
sal liberty, maugre all the jewels it 
might set inour brow. Let Him be our 
teacher, and to whatsoever that teaching 
shall lead let us gladly follow. 

TI cannot believe that Jesus Christ 
ever intended that his Church should 
make aggressive attacks on governments 
or on organized legal relations in state 
life or social life. Government was His 
own ordinance, and to violate it a great- 
er sin and evil than to antagonize its 
institutions as to the relations of social 
and political life. ‘My kingdom is not 
of this world.’ It permeates all govern- 
ments, all kingdoms, all dominions, all 
states. Intended to be adapted to the 
Oriental, the Indian, the Islander, the 
African, the all of peoples and of govern- 
mental forms: not to disturb but to 
control; not so much to guard ‘ Natural 
Rights,’ as to give new rights and to in- 
fuse a spirit of life into all and over all. 

This is just the ‘interior spirit’ of the 
entire Bible which made it of small ac- 
count to Christ or His apostles to dwell 
on the mere temporal relations of life ; 
of little moment to the slave to pant 
after a legal, political liberty, if so be he 
were the freedman of Christ ; which led 
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Paul to tell him, if he became a Christ- authorized the master to say, ‘ Let the 
ian, being a slave, not to care much dead bury their dead :’ there are higher 
for that, but to abide patiently and interests thag those even of the tender- 
Christianly in his calling, and which est family relations. 


WHEN THINK OF THEE! 


T *ii think of thee, when on the moonlit waters 
By steamer borne, 

I see some mother with three fair-haired daughters, 
All bright as morn. 


I ’ll think of thee, when on the fire-winged train 
I speed my way 

To some far city — say to Portland, Maine, 
To spend a day! 


[ll think of thee, when racked with pain I lie, 
And some sweet friend 

Bends o’er my couch, and tends me tenderly, 
My health to mend. 


I ‘ll think of thee, when in pale-thoughted moods, 
And pressed with care, 

I wander through the solemn, gray old woods, 
Their gloom to share. 


I ’ll think of thee, when up some mountain-path 
| wend my way, 

Or when by some lone streamlet nature hath 
Concealed from day. 


I “il think of thee, when rounding some sweet lake, 
At noon I stroll, 

And gather flowers for some fair one’s sake, 
By wayside knoll. 


I “il think of thee, when in my noontide rounds 
I pluck the rose, 

And then again, when spirit-tinkling sounds 
Lull to repose ! 


I "ll think of thee, when twilight’s witching hour 
Supplants the day, 

And then again, when ’neath some moonlit bower 
I chance to stray. 


I'll think of thee, in fine, all hours of day, 

When memory brings 
Thoughts of the past, and that delightful stay 
At Togas Springs! 


West-Haven, Ct. . Wrianr. 





THE 


I stoop alone within my room, in the 
{ was afraid to retire to 
rest. | dreaded lest in the still, dark 


dead of night. 


watches of the night, when the mind as- 
serts its control over the body, the idea 
which had so long lain latent and pas- 
sive in the chambers of my soul should 
arise, and clothing itself in action, work 
shame and desolation to a sleeping 
household. And the name of that idea 
was Self-Destruction. 

There had been countless days and 
nights of sickening monotony; slow- 
coming morns, when the eastern sky 
was dabbed and streaked with the blood 
of the murdered night; hot, glaring 
noons, when the exhausted earth seem- 
ed to pulsate with the liquid fire that 
flowed in all her subterranean arteries ; 
dusky twilights, when the shadows that 
had lain all day hidden in their lairs, 
crept stealthily out, and wrestled in 
noiseless combat upon the walls and 
Existence seemed like air that 
had been breathed over and over again. 

I placed the light close by the mirror, 
and looked long and steadily into my 
Gradually the face seemed 
to change. <A dull, corpse-like hue 
overspread the whole 
Through the parted lips there came a 
The long, un- 


floor. 


own eyes. 
countenance, 


glimpse of white teeth. 
hound hair fell down upon the shoul- 
ders in black, sluggish coils, and the 
eyes—ah ! the eyes. 

I looked into them steadily, as I told 
you before; and out of the depth of 
their blackness came a something. Ido 
not know that I can describe this some- 
thing to you. Can you imagine the ex- 
pression of a fiend—separate from all 
other personality—merely a solitary ex- 
pression—a devil’s thought incarnate in 
itself? This it was that grew up in the 
eyes, and without any cognizance of the 
sense of hearing, merely by some inex- 
plicable understanding between us, I 
knew that the expression was whisper- 


The Incarnate 


INCARNATE 
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ing suicide! suicide! suicide! Whis 

pered it three times, and no m@ve. 
Then 

reflection in the glass, the lips closed 

tenderly, the hair fell in soft, light mass 


the color came back into the 


es, and the eyes grew clear and bright. 
I undressed and lay down in the 
darkness. . Then 


‘a painless sympathy with pain.’ 


there came upon me 
The 
whole air seemed surcharged with te 
Of this I was 
only by a mysterious intuition. 
as if all the physical anguish of whicli 


rible agony. conscious 


it was 


human nature is capable was reveale: 
1 look 
ing on with full understanding, but 
without participation. 

This ceased, and there grew upon me 
the presence of an alien life. 
revolted, conscious of the vicinity of an- 
tavonistic existence. 


to me in the person of another. 


My spirit 


[ respired air po!- 
luted by an invisible presence. Warm 
breaths swept over my lips and cheeks. 
I felt soft, stealthy touches upon my 
face and Something leaned 
against the bed, and it moved from its 
place. Upon the door of the empty 
room next mine came a loud, resonant 
blow, like the downward stroke of an 
uplifted arm. And this, too, passed 
away. 
Then I 


cathedral. 


hands. 


dreamed I stood in a vast 
Splendid statues filled the 
niches. Opposite me was the sculp- 
tured figure of a man. Uis face was 
turned to me. 


bore the impress of unguenchable re- 


The marble lineaments 
morse and undying anguish. It was 
Judas Iscariot—the suicide. 

The filtered 
stained-glass windows. 
of heaven symbolized the idea. It 


sunshine through t 


ho 
Even the light 
blotched my face and hands with crim- 
son, and it was as though I had been 
dabbling in blood. 

The scene changed. |! 
streets of a deserted city. 
not a solitary sign of existent vitality. 


walked the 
There was 
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The stillness of death brooded over 
this doomed city. The houses frowned 
above the stony pavements, but the 
houses were vacant, and the pavements 
echoless. Over all streamed a light. 
Now nothing half so dreadful as this 
light was ever conceived. It was not 
red like the emanation of a fire, nor 
broad and yellow like the sunlight, nor 
soft and cool, intermixed with shadow, 
like the light of stars. It was a white, 
unchanging, pitiless radiance. A light 
which possessed no vitality in itself, and 
yet absorbed all the vitality of that upon 
which it shone —an absorption equal 
to annihilation. And the light came 
from the fastening upon the prison-house 
of the to-morrow, and the fastening was 
the shape of a crescent. 

] was weary, and would have rested, 
but the sleeper in this baleful light woke 
to lunacy. At length I came to the 
lake. I think I must have been search- 
ing for it. The waves shattered the 
rays of that malign light into thousands 
of star-shaped fragments. 
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Cradled in these waves, I rose and fell 
with the pulsings of ocean. The secret 
of nature was revealed to me. It was 
the eternal harmony of creation. There 
is not a tint, nor a form, nor a thought 
that has not its symbol in melody. 
Surging upward for ever from the world 
of mortality is the universal anthem. 
The secret of all melody is imprisoned 
in water. Long, heaving swells of 
music that dissolved into faint, far-off 
chimes, as the bulging waves broke into 
spray—soft, airy whisperings that deep- 
ened and broadened, and deepened and 
broadened, till their thunder rose to 
heaven —a Niagara formed from tiny 
streamlets — low, monotonous mirrors 
pregnant with suggestions of horror— 
stagnant, slimy pools of water. Who 
shall snatch the secret of melody from 
the waters? ‘The penalty is. death ! 
death! death ! 

* FounD DROWNED !—Early this morning some fish- 
ermen found the body of a woman, in a long, white 
night-dress, floating in the lake. In the absence of 


any external marks of violence, it is supposed to be 
a case of suicide.’— Tribune. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEENTH, 


Arter the advent of Mrs. Ashe, the 
brothers rarely saw Carleton. Her pres- 
ence was to them a restraint they did 
not care to brook, and to her a constant 
though unacknowledged reproach. It 
was a positive relief, in spite of the re- 
pugnance she felt, when Meg’s wrinkled 
face appeared day after day at the door 
of the tent, instead of John’s, with: 

‘My man sent me roun’ to see how’s 
the darlin’ Colonel to mornin’.’ 

John, who now occupied a tent with 
his brother, had not witnessed the little 
scene between ‘Speckled Biddy’ and 
Mrs. Ashe, or he would probably have 
sent a different message ; but knowing 
her real kindliness and many handy 
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ways, he thought she would be of some 
service. 

Mrs. Ashe rebelled a little at first at 
the daily intrusion ; but as Meg rarely 
addressed her, and really performed vai- 
uable services for the invalid, she soon 
became reconciled to it. The queerly 
expressed but genuine admiration of 
her son, pacified her wonderfully. Carle- 
ton knew well why the brothers kept 
aloof; and though he missed Charlie’s 
pleasant face, and the earnest kindliness 
of John, he said nothing about it; never 
even venturing an inquiry, which, indeed 
was unnecessary, for Meg was always vol- 
uble on the subject of her man and the 
‘handsome wretch,’ as she continued to 
call Charlie. 
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When Mrs. Ashe returned home, 
Carleton at length being convalescent, 
she carried with her a small leather case, 
which she guarded with jealous care. It 
contained the letters of Clarice, Which 
she had prevailed on her son to place in 
her charge. There had been no formal 
exchange of correspondence; and the 
anxious mother feared, lest the sight of 
these reminders should revive in Carle- 
ton’s mind memories that she wished to 
vanish for ever. 

‘I have done well to remove these si- 
lent witnesses,’ she thought, as she pe- 
rused the closely written pages. ‘Ido 
not wonder at his delusion.’ 

And in her secret heart she was con- 
vinced of the terrible wrong she had 
done Clarice; of her great sin against 
the sovereign Lawgiver, who said: *‘ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.’ The truth which she had 
purposely hidden from her sight, she 
had now by her own act made fully ap- 
parent. She could not disbelieve the 
unstudied utterances of a pure and de- 
voted love. Here were letters intended 
for no eye but his; letters that he had 
never shown her in support of his love ; 
that he could not show her, because of 
their sacredness, their fulness of loving 
confidence placed alone in him. She 
had applied the key she held in her hand 
to the character of her victim ; and now, 
however unwillingly, she must explore 
it. But she felt no compunction for the 
act which had procured her so incom- 
plete a triumph. In gaining the end 
for which she had striven, she had lost 
the brightest jewel which remained to 
crown the closing years of her life—the 
tender, loving confidence of her eldest 
born. 

‘I will destroy them,’ she thought, 
musing on the nightof her return in her 
solitary room. Anda hand was stretched 
out as if to gather them together for the 
purpose. Buta sudden thought seemed 
to strike her. She would put them away 
in a secure hiding-place. It would not 
do to destroy them, unauthorized by her 
son. He might ask her what she had 
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done with them, and it would be an awk- 
ward admission to make. 

‘I wonder where she is now ?’ thought 
Mrs. Ashe, as she carefully repacked the 


letters. ‘In Germany, by this time, J 
suppose.’ And a sigh escaped her as 


she thought of Miss Brandt, and the lost 
friendship she had prized more than she 
knew. 

What a pleasant picture she would 
have seen could she have looked in on 
the subjects of her contemplation at that 
very moment! Hermann Brandt, the 
large family Bible open on his knee, 
speaking, with glowing countenance, on 
his favorite theme—the wonderful love 
of Jesus. Elsie, sitting at his feet, her 
large, spiritual eyes upraised; her look 
so intent on the minister’s face that she 
seemed to anticipate his words ere they 
were uttered. Miss Brandt and Clarice, 
out by the window, looking shadowy and 
pale in the moonlight, but with such 
earnest hope in their faces, that angels 
must have.smiled on them there. If 
Mrs. Ashe had seen this, I think she 
would have sighed again; and for that 
‘peace which passcth all understanding.’ 
Who can tell ? 

Yes, the dawn was breaking for Clar- 
ice—only a rift in the cloud as yet; but 
a glorious light was beyond, and it must 
shine forth at last. Other clouds might 
come ; doubts subtle and perplexing ; but 
above them all were the brooding wings 
of Peace, and at last they would over- 
shadow her with the unspeakable com- 
fort of their protection. 

So Mrs. Ashe put away the thought 
of Clarice, which had become so trouble- 
some of late, with a resolute will to for- 
get her altogether. This she found it 
difficult to do, however. There were 
times when it was impossible. A white 
face haunted her —looking out from 
dreams with a gaze of agonized en 
treaty; just as she had seen it once, 
when the heart of Clarice, appalled by 
the malignity with which her innocent 
love was pursued, ventured one sorrow- 
ful appeal to a heart that seemed of 


stone. 
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Mrs. Ashe did not love solitude. It 
favored reflection too much; and the 
silence of her lonely home soon becom- 
ing insupportable, she resolved to leave 
it, for a time, at least. So she wrote to 
Mrs. Cline, begging her to receive her 
again as one of the family, till maternal 
duty should summon her to Washing- 
ton, or elsewhere. For the sake of 
old friendship Mrs. Cline consented ; and 
soon, callers at the house in German- 
town were told by the woman left in 
charge that Mrs. Ashe was staying in 
the city at No. — Walnut street. And 
there we will follow her— only for the 
purpose of hearing somewhat of our 
friends in Germany, however. 

On the very morning of her arrival, 
there came a letter from Miss Brandt. 

‘Such a thick one, mother,’ said The- 
resa. ‘Money for the postman, quick! 
Don’t read till I come back.’ And out 
she rushed on the quick wings of ex- 
pectation to the hall-door, where tarried 
the smiling postman. 

‘Guess it’s from your beau, Miss. In 
furrin parts, eh ?’ 

‘Oh! no.’ And as she closed the 
door, she said to herself with a charming 
blush: ‘Aunt Lotta’s writing is very 
different from somebody’s.’ And the 
carrier’s mistake was accounted for by 
the fact that he was new to that part of 
the city, and ‘somebody’s’ letters had 
always been brought by his predecessor. 

‘Was that the only letter, Theresa ?’ 
asked Mrs. Ashe, as she reéntered the 
parlor. 

‘Yes; why, what do you mean, Mrs. 
Ashe?’ This, because of the very quiz- 
zical look with which that lady regarded 
her. 

‘Oh! you need not be so angry, my 
dear. I only thought it strange that a 
letter from your aunt should excite you 
so. The blush was very pretty, I con- 
fess, but—— 

Theresa was used to these little 
scenes between herself and Mrs. Ashe. 
No very warm love existed between 
them. Now the young lady was thor- 
oughly annoyed. 
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‘And if there were another letter ; 
what then, Mrs. Ashe ?’ 

‘Only that you would have told your 
mother, I suppose, my dear,’ replied the 
lady, not the least ruffled, apparently. 
‘Why so touchy, Theresa ?’ 

A somewhat pert rejoinder was 
checked by her mother; good, gentle 
Mrs. Cline, who disliked nothing so 
much as a quarrel, or the least approach 
to it. Mrs. Ashe, however, sweetly re- 
garded them all, looking incapable of 
any such thing; and much relieved, her 
hostess opened the letter. 

Mrs. Ashe arose from her seat. ‘It 
is better, perhaps, that I should retire,’ 
she said. ‘I shall be delighted to hear 
of your sister, Mrs. Cline; but there 
may be something——’ 

‘No secret, I am sure. Do not go, 
Mrs. Ashe, I beg,’ was the polite rejoin- 
der. So Mrs. Ashe staid. 

Such a time as there was reading the 
letter. Aunt Lotta was greatly loved 
by them all, and they had looked anx- 
iously for news of her safearrival. And 
a large share of their regard was be- 
stowed also on Clarice, whom her kind 
friend frequently mentioned. 

No one seemed more interested than 
Mrs. Ashe, who affirmed that she had 
never been any thing but a friend to 
Clarice; but had kept her well-being in 
view throughout the whole course of 
her opposition. ‘They were so unsuit- 
ed to each other,’ she said. ‘I am: sure 
I wish her well, and hope she will make: 
a good match yet: a suitable one.’ 

‘Read a little louder, mother,’ said: 
Theresa. 

The mother’s voice was muffled with 
tears, for she was reading of her only 
brother. 

‘T found our dear Hermann much al- 
tered,’ wrote Miss Lotta; “as altered as 
you found me, I think, when you came 
home that time—more so, perhaps. His 
hair turned white in a. few days, they 
tell me. Little Elsie, the child he has 
adopted, was, I am sure, an infinite com- 
fort to our dear departed one, as she is. 
now to him. Her characteris singular-- 
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ly lovely and complete. Little orphan 
that she is, my heart took her in at once, 
and now cherishes her fondly. It is sin- 
gular that she knows nothing whatever 
of her parents. The old woman with 
whom she used to live was her grand- 
mother, I believe; but she would give 
no other information regarding her rela- 
tion to her young charge. A little box 
which is not to be opened, unless some 
one should come to claim her, was given 
with Elsie into our sister’s charge.’ 

‘How curious! That is just like a 
story!’ interrupted Theresa. 

Emo, who was looking over her moth- 
er’s shoulder, made a gesture of silence— 
Mrs. Cline went on. 

‘I wish you could have seen little El- 
sie when I told her of our dear Emo. 
The tears came into her pretty blue 
eyes, and she looked so sorrowful. But 
all at once she brightened up, and said: 
‘Miss Lotta, you tell her not to mind. 
She will hear directly she gets to heay- 
en. All the angels will sing a sweet 
song to welcome her.’’ 

More than one pair of eyes filled with 
tears as this sentence was read. Emo 
laid her head on her mother’s shoulder, 
and sobbed aloud. 

It was some time before Mrs. Cline 
could trust her voice. Mrs. Ashe, deep- 
ly affected, leaned forward to hear more. 

‘She seemed to love Clarice from the 
first moment of their meeting, and 
watches for every opportunity of doing 
her a kindness. Intuitively she knows 
when any one is in trouble or sad, and I 
think she has observed this in Clarice. 
Our brother, too, seems _ interested; 
though our visitor is somewhat shy with 
him, as yet. That will soon wear off, 
though ; for who can help being at home 
with Hermann ? 

‘I think we have cheered the dear 
brother a little. He seems not now so 
sad, but to enjoy our society. His wife 
is much missed in the parish, and I try 
to supply the want as much as possible. 
Already I have made many visits. Cla- 


rice accompanies me everywhere. I think 
In witnessing the sor- 


it is best so. 
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rows of others, she will forget her own, 
or, remembering it, be thankful that so 
many other ills are spared her.’ 

Mrs. Cline had unconsciously dropped 
her voice, as if it were wrong to read 
this before Mrs. Ashe, and again The- 
resa said, thoughtlessly : ‘ Read louder, 
Mamma.’ 

‘No; I think—’ and Mrs. Cline hesi- 
tated and colored—‘I think Mrs. Ashe 
is not interested in hearing so much of 
Miss Wylmer.’ 

‘What I have heard interests me 
greatly,’ said Mrs. Ashe, in a voice 
strangely subdued. ‘Go on, please, un- 
less you would rather not.’ And the 
clear, sweet tones sounded again. ‘ Cla- 
rice sends much love to youall. Emo is 
to have a letter soon. One to Theresa 
isalready begun, containing many di- 
rections about the pets in her charge.’ 
(Theresa had been intrusted with Puss 
and Clarice’s canary; also her little 
black and tan—Prince.) 

‘Oh! they are all right!’ said Theresa. 
‘Prince, Prince!’ And from below, 
with every appearance of delight, came 
the dog at her bidding. 

‘Your mistress sends you a kiss, but 
I don’t want to give it to you, Princey.’ 

‘Theresa, hush! Iam sure that was 
not in the letter. You must not inter- 
rupt again,’ said her mother. 

Prince seemed to listen attentively, as 
he sat demurely on the young lady’s 
knee during the reading of sundry mes- 
sages, with which the letter concluded. 
He was evidently quite contented in his 
new home; and so seemed the canary, 
singing so cheerily in the extension 
where was Mrs, Cline’s aviary. Never 
before had little Tuft enjoyed the com- 
panionship of so many birdies. 

The same mail brought a letter for 
Mrs. Wylmer. Poor lonely mother! 
She had made a great sacrifice in part- 
ing with Clarice. Now that it was over, 
and day after day seemed to widen the 
distance between them, she began to re- 
alize it. 

She now began to count the days 
which must elapse before the return of 
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Clarice, instead of passing over the 
months with the rapid glance of hope 
to the one which should surely bring 
her darling home again, as she had been 
wont to do. 

How fondly she pressed the letter to 
her lips! how she seemed to dwell on 
each loving expression! As she read 
her look grew serious, then sad. Cla- 
rice, always better able to write than to 
speak the thoughts that were to her 
deepest and most sacred, had described 
to her mother all the sad mental expe- 
rience of the past few months; begging 
her forgiveness for the silence that had 
never before laid its seal on the loving 
intercourse which had always existed 
between them. 

‘I could not tell you,’ she wrote, ‘ that 
my faith was all gone; the faith which 
had strengthened with my growth al- 
most from my very babyhood till the 
change came. O mother! what a sad 
change it was! So suddenly the light 
seemed withdrawn which had never been 
veiled from me before, that I was fright- 
ened. I had lost my way, and dared 
not ask you to help me find it, for fear 
of making you unhappy. I would not 
tell you of these things now, if the dark- 
ness were not surely giving place to the 
light. It is only a very faint glimmer ; 
sometimes 1 can scarcely see it at all: 
but J know it is there; and before, I 
had lost altogether the confident faith 
that it must shine for ever unquenchable, 
though often hidden, as then. 

‘I know, dearest mother, you are 
grieved that I kept this secret from you. 
Remember how much you had suffered 
already through my sorrows ; think how 
terrible it would have been to confess 
myself to you an unbeliever; you, whose 
whole life has been itself a bright testi- 
mony ; whose early teaching grounded in 
me a faith which seemed entire; which 
before had never even been questioned— 
and then you will forgive me. 

‘I could not bear to distress you so, 
my own mother. Every day I thought 
I would search a little farther, and per- 
haps might find my lost star before 
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night ; and every day I found myself 
farther from you. That made me so 
miserable. Q mother! I did not feel 
worthy even to kiss you good-night. 
Then, when my visit here was decided 
upon, I thought all would surely be 
right before my return; for somehow I 
always felt that it must be right some 
time. This belief alone kept me from 
despair—that I should know the truth 
at last. The trouble was, I wanted to 
know too much; more than the finite 
mind can ever understand, till God 
sends his angel to open the door of Im- 
mortality.’ 

Mrs. Wylmer laid down the letter 
with a deep sigh. Much pain there was 
in it, but also infinite relief. She could 
read no farther till she had returned a 
mother’s grateful thanks to God for His 
all-watchful care of her wandering child. 
Let us leave her there, at the throne 
where never was petition offered un- 
heard. 

Ah! loving mother’s heart! What 
child, however sympathizing with that 
love, ever yet fully comprehended it ? 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH, 


On a pleasant morning in June, John 
Wylmer found himself whirling towards 
New-York in a railway carriage. A 
gentleman seated at his side was con- 
sulting a map. 

‘See, Wylmer, here it is; only an 
hour from New-York, and as pretty a 
place as any in the State; healthy too.’ 

John Wylmer looked. ‘And you are 
sure about the terms, Gordon ?’ 

‘Oh! yes; Burke was speaking about 
it only the other day. His wife has 
been teasing him to sell the place for 
some time. There’s no accounting for 
women’s freaks, or I should wonder at 
her desire to leave such a pleasant lit- 
tle retreat.’ 

‘Then if I find things as you say, we 
may as well conclude the purchase. The 
fact is, Gordon, I am really anxious to in- 
vest what little money I have, and as my 
mother seems in need of fresh country 
air, I think it not a bad plan to settle 
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her in some snug little place where she 
can have as much as she wants of that 
commodity.’ 

‘You could not do better, Wylmer.’ 

‘No; only I am afraid of the loneli- 
ness, for her. It was for that reason 
that I wished her to remain with Mrs. 
Dayton till my sister’s return. How- 
ever, as you say, health is the principal 
thing, and since this opportunity offers 
of making a good investment, I may as 
well embrace it.’ 

‘ J certainly should.’ 

‘And I may depend on you to look 
after her affairs? Gordon, if you will 
act as trustee of the whole, you will be 
serving me in the most acceptable 
manner.’ 

‘John, old fellow!’ said the other, 
‘when I proposed the thing to you, I 
had that object in view. Your mother 
is entitled to my highest consideration, 
because she is your mother, if for no 
other reason. But I honor her for her- 
self; and, Wylmer, she shall never want 
a friend while Phil. Gordon lives.’ 

‘Thank you, Gordon: I knew you 
would feel so.’ Then his tones grew 
serious. ‘If any thing could make me 
regret having joined the army, it is the 
necessity of leaving her. I have often 
doubted my duty in that respect.’ 

‘My dear fellow, if you had not gone 
when you did, you would stand a fair 
chance of being drafted now.’ 

‘That’s true; but I would not have 
you think that I shrink from the pursu- 
ance of the path I have entered upon. 
No, I cannot draw back now, and would 
not, if I could. Here we are, in New- 
York at last. Where shall we put up?’ 

‘What are you talking about? You 
will come right home with me to be 
sure. Mother will be delighted. If 
there’s any friend of mine she has a wo- 
man’s curiosity about, it’s John Wyl- 
mer.’ 

And while they are on their way to 
the home of Mrs. Gordon, in Thirty-first 
street, the reader shall be told who this 
friend of John Wylmer’s is, and how he 
came on that particular morning to bear 
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him company from Washington to New- 
York. 

Philip Gordon had been John’s chum 
at college, before the great crash came, 
that shattered first his father’s fortunes 
and then his life. How firmly he stood 
his friend when others passed him by ; 
how zealously he upheld him through 
good and evil report, when forced to re- 
linquish all his cherished plans at the 
very outset of his career as student of 
medicine, John Wylmer will never for- 
get. If ever Gordon regretted his own 
scanty means, it was at the moment 
when he wrung John’s hand at parting. 

‘But he would never accept my assist- 
ance, confound the fellow’s pride,’ he 
said to himself, as his friend went forth 
alone to do battle with the realities of 
life. 

He was right. John Wylmer’s honest 
pride would ask nothing of his fellow- 
man but the right and the way to hon- 
est independence. And though life 
must henceforth be to him a very differ- 
ent thing from that which he had 
dreamed of in the past, come what 
might, he would meet it with a stout 
heart. 

And so John became a merchant’s 
clerk. And in due time he won an 
honorable position for which he was well 
fitted. He might even have become 
permanently connected with the firm of 
Conway and Pierce, had he remained 
with them some years longer. But, 
fired with the same generous ardor that 
swelled with the very flower of our 
youth the ranks of our volunteer regi- 
ments, John Wylmer sought worthy 
Mr. Conway, and declared his intention 
of going to the defence of the Capital. 

At first the good old gentleman tried 
to dissuade him; but finally yielding to 
a genuine admiration of the young man’s 
enthusiasm, he assured him of his con- 
tinued good-will, and the same position 
of trust he now held, should the fortunes 
of war leave him free to return. 

‘Where’s your brother, my lad?’ 
asked Mr. Conway. ‘ Why not leave 
him in your place? I think you spoke 
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of Jones’s vacancy for him: this would 
answer much better, I should think.’ 

‘Yes, sir; but Charlie has already 
joined. I should go to look after him, I 
suppose, sir, if for no other reason. 
Mother always thinks he is safe if I am 
with him. That is a delusion of hers,’ 
he added, smiling. 

‘And a very pardonable one, I should 
say, my lad. Well, we must look to her 
while you are gone. Three months vol- 
unteers, eh?’ 

‘Yes, sir; but I think it right to tell 
you that I am not at all certain that I 
shall return at the expiration of that 
time. I may enlist for the war.’ 

‘Oh! very well, sir Lieutenant; but 
I must do my duty, too. You know we 
are continuing the salaries of our young 
men who go to fight in our defence, 
Nothing but right, either; and since you 
cannot send me a substitute, why I 
must pay your mother, that’s all.’ 

He stopped the eager words hurrying 
from John’s lips with—‘ No thanks, no 
thanks, my boy. Now go home and tell 
your mother. For three months, at 
least, I shall pay her your salary.’ 

Unlike most of the worthy merchants 
who made the same promise, this kind 
old gentleman performed his to the let- 
ter. But then it was well known that 
the firm of Conway and Pierce always 
did meet its engagements. 

While John was preparing to go, he 
had a visit from his old friend Philip 
Gordon. 

‘Wylmer, I’ve come down from 
New-York on purpose to see you about 
Frank.’ 

‘What of him ?’ asked John, after a 
hearty greeting. 

‘Why, you know he was settled here 
with Lawyer Barclay, getting musty 
over his old law-books. He’s tired of 
that, and, considering all things, I do n’t 
much wonder; but now he must needs 
break his mother’s heart by enlisting.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘Yes, and in your regiment, he tells 
me. Now, since the thing is done, and 
cannot be undone, I have come here to 
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ask you if you will not look after him. 
He’s nothing but a boy, you know. 
That was my first idea on hearing that 
you were going.’ 

Of course John Wylmer promised ; 
and he had two ‘ boys’ to take care of 
new, instead of one. And it was no 
easy task, but one requiring much tact ; 
for both Charlie and Frank Gordon 
would have resented the idea of such 
guardianship, had it been at all irksome, 
or even apparent. 

But he did overlook them very effect- 
ually, nevertheless. And after enlist- 
ing for the war, young Frank Gordon 
had to thank John for many a kind- 
ly lift over some obstacle in his path, 
and for his preferment, through various 
grades, till he reached a Lieutenancy. 

When Philip visited the camp in June, 
and saw his young brother unscathed 
and unspoiled by the scenes through 
which he had passed, he firmly believed 
that, next to God, he owed thanks to 
John Wylmer. 

And thus it came about that John 
consulted his friend, the doctor, about 
his investment; with what result we 
are already informed. He knew of just 
such a place as John would like; good 
salt: air, just off the Sound, beautiful 
scenery, and every other inducement 
he could possibly desire. 

Three-story English-basement, brown- 
stone front; Doctor Philip Gordon, in 
gilt letters, on a square black plate ; flow- 
ers in the large bow-windows of the 
parlor, and a general look of comfort 
overspreading all—these were the items 
rapidly gathered together by John Wy]1- 
mer as they stopped before the house in 
Thirty-first street. 

Philip Gordon had been successful. 

‘Here we are at home; and [ tell 
you, Wylmer, I’m glad to get there. 
Ah! there ’s Alice, the little sister I 
used to tell you about; not little now, 
you see.’ And he bestowed on the 
young lady who opened the door for 
them a hearty embrace. 

A trim-looking waiter-boy, black and 
polished as ebony, was standing in the 
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hall, evidently interrupted in the per- 
formance of his duty by Miss Alice, who 
had seen her brother from the nearest 
bow-window. 

‘Where ’s mother, Pussy ?’ asked the 
doctor. 

‘Did you speak to Libby? She’s 
fast asleep by the kitchen-fire, and can’t 
hear you. Mamma’s gone out, not ex- 
pecting you home till night.’ 

‘Well, Allie, this is Captain John 
Wylmer. You know him well enough, 
do n’t you ?’ 

‘ You ’ve taken care of that, Phil,’ she 
answered, slightly coloring as she met 
John’s admiring gaze. 

A pretty creature she was and is; 
with her smooth, satin skin, so purely 
flushed on each dimpled cheek; her 
soft, golden-brown ringlets, bright blue 
eyes, and bewitching little figure. Half 
shyly, half coquettishly leading the way 
into the parlor, the little maiden asked 
of her brother : 

‘Will you not have something now ? 
We dine at five, you know ; and——’ 

‘And we are tired and hungry, hay- 
ing travelled all night. Yes, Pussy, 
you may order some lunch for us at 
once, if you please.’ 

‘What will you have— Rat fric- 
assee ?’ she asked, demurely. 

‘* Any thing you like,’ answered her 
brother, laughingly. ‘You see, John, 
she is getting altogether above her pet 
names now, and resents especially the 
cognomen of Pussy.’ 

While they were partaking of a nice 
little repast, over which Miss Alice pre- 
sided with a dainty grace, Mrs. Gordon 
entered the dining-room. 

‘* Ah! Philip, my son! And this is 
Captain Wylmer, I am sure. You are 
both most welcome.’ And extending a 
hand to each, she beamed on them both 
bright rays of kindness from a pair of 
very soft and loving brown eyes. So 
motherly she looked, and so _tender- 
hearted, you felt at home at the first 
impression of her gracious and kindly 
presence. Mrs. Gordon is a great favor- 
ite of mine, and I may be pardoned a 
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little warmth of expression regarding 
her. John Wylmer, taking all in at a 
glance, pronounced her mentally a most 
genial woman; and, I think, few would 
render a different verdict, let their ac- 
quaintance with the Gordons be long or 
short. 

‘Now, after luncheon, you had better 
both take a nap,’ said the good lady, re- 
garding them both with almost equal 
motherliness, though her eye rested 
longest on Philip. In truth, so grateful 
she felt to John for his brotherly care of 
her youngest son, that she felt a sort of 
proprietorship in him from the moment 
of introduction, and could hardly help 
saying ‘my sons’ and ‘children,’ when 
addressing them together, as she was 
wont to do with her own united little 
family. Frank was her darling; Philip 
her pride, and very sure dependence ; 
but whoever yet performed a kindness 
for any mother’s darling, without find- 
ing out the weak side of that mother’s 
heart? 

‘John, do you feel like sleeping?’ 
asked the doctor. ‘As for me, I must 
go and see Bland—I know he expected 
me to-day—and away to my patients. 
You do not? Then Ill leave you in 
charge of my mother and sister. There’s 


‘a piano, my flute, the library, if you 


want to read, a Newfoundland in the 
yard, and some pretty fair horticultural 
specimens within; mother and Alice in- 
cluded.’ 

‘I suppose, you knew Phil long ago, 
Captain Wylmer?’ said Mrs. Gordon, 
when her son had disappeared. ‘ And 
now, since you are not too tired, please 
tell me how you left my boy Frank, and 
all about him.’ 

Then followed one of those long con- 
versations so delightful to mothers, but 
which would not be at all interesting 
here ; and when that was over—John 
thought it never would be over—there 
was another long conversation about Ais 


affairs. Mrs. Gordon had fifty questions 


to ask about his mother, sister, and 
brother. Then he told her the object 
of his visit to New-York; and she went 
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into ecstasies over the beauties of Maple 
Wood, which John was to inspect on 
the morrow. 

‘Such a perfect little place! my dear 
Mr. John. You must excuse me, if I 
do not always remember your rank—for 
a small place, perfect; and so cheap, 
too! Can be purchased on such very 
easy terms. You could not have a bet- 
ter chance. Mr. Burke is a friend of 
ours, you know; so I happen to under- 
stand the whole thing. Phil was in- 
clined to take it off his hands, but I 
persuaded him not. We could not 
afford to keep up two establishments ; 
and leave my son [ will not. What 
little change is needed, my daughter and 
I can take more easily and quite as 
pleasantly another way.’ 

A way suggested itself to John’s 
mind, as he considered the lady’s words, 
but he wisely kept it to himself, till he 
should have ascertained its feasibility. 

‘You have been there, I suppose, 
Mrs. Gordon ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, and I propose that we all go 
in company to-morrow, if you have no 
objection.’ 

John had none; how could he? And 


so the matter was settled for the pres- 
ent. 


‘*A nice little girl,’ John thought, as 
Alice bent over her crotchet-work. ‘ May 
{venture an impertinent inquiry ?’ 

‘You wish to know what I am mak- 
ing; is that it?’ as the bright eyes look- 
ed up for a moment. 

‘Yes, something splendid, I should 
think, with so many brilliant colors.’ 

‘Well, it’s an Afghan.’ 

‘A what?’ 

She laughed at his puzzled expres- 
sion. 

‘It looks like a bandage,’ said he, 
‘that long strip. I thought it was some- 
thing very ornamental in that line, per- 
haps, for the soldiers. You ladies are so 
very patriotic, and send us so many 
pretty things to hang up in our tents, 
and look at, wishing they had been use- 
Jul things instead.’ 

‘Oh! you goose!’ Alice would have 
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said, had the gentleman been her 
brother. She contented herself merely 
with a shrug of her pretty shoulders. 

‘You are unjust to the ladies, Captain 
Wylmer. I would like to know what 
you soldiers would do without them, 
after all— your sisters, mothers, and 
wives? Yes, and the patriotic ladies, 
too. J know.’ With a toss of the bright 
curls, as much as to say: ‘ You needn’t 
tell me, Captain Wylmer.’ 

‘But about the Afghan?’ John felt 
rebuked. 

‘Well, you see, I have a number of 
these gay strips. They are to be joined 
together, and then embroidered. After 
that a few tassels sewn on to the ends, 
and the carriage-cloth is complete.’ 

‘Very nicely explained. Pardon my 
stupidity. I never saw Clarice make an 
Afghan, I assure you.’ 

‘I have heard that your sister is a 
blue-stocking; is that true, Captain 
Wylmer? If so, you need not expect 
her to condescend to any such trivial 
occupation. Now, as for me, I always 
voted my compositions a bore, and 
never think now of perpetrating any 
thing more serious than a letter.’ 

John thought how much he would 
like to read one of those same letters. 
He said: ‘Oh! no; I am sure you would 
not call ‘little sister’ a ‘ blue-stocking,’ 
Miss Alice. She is nothing so formida- 
ble; but just a very sweet, lovable girl, 
J think. You must make her acquaint- 
ance, and then——’ 

‘Then I am sure I shall love her ever 
so much, if she is not a dreadful literary 
person. She cannot be, for you called 
her ‘ little sister,’ and that is what Phil- 
ip calls me.’ 

John’s eyes wandered from the Af. 
ghan to Alice, and being caught in one 
of her bright glances, returned again to 
the Afghan. 

‘*And when will this be finished, 
Miss Alice?’ 

‘Some time before Christmas.’ 

‘And do you make nothing for the 
soldiers ?’ 

‘Oh! yes; all winter we had a sew- 
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ing society for them in the parlors of our 
church ; and now the ladies work at 
home, I suppose. Mothet® does. She 
sent a lot only last week by brother 
Philip. There was some of my work in 
it, too.’ 

‘Indeed ! ’ 

‘Do you want to ask me another im- 
pertinent question?’ she asked, archly. 

‘Yes; what did yow send?’ 

‘About one third of the contents of 
the box.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said John; ‘you are 
very explicit. Am I to take that asa 
rebuke for my curiosity ?’ 

‘ Alice,’ called Mrs. Gordon, return- 
ing at this moment from a somewhat 
lengthened inspection of her ménage, 
with the slightest possible indication of 
flour upon her round and pleasant face ; 
‘Alice, my dear, did your brother take 
Peter with him, or have you sent him 
anywhere ?’ 

‘I sent him out, mamma, to Caro 
Brooks, with a regret for this evening, 
which I had promised to spend with 
her.’ 

‘No regret was sent on my account, 
I hope,’ put in John. 

‘Oh! no; on Philip’s, of course,’ re- 
plied she, a little insincerely. 

‘Well, my dear, when he returns, 
send him to me immediately.’ 

‘Yes, mamma.’ 

Not a little interested was Miss Alice 
in John’s descriptions of the stirring 
scenes through which he had passed. 
Sometimes her eyes seemed brighter for 
a moment from the falling of a gathered 
tear, then dim again with the clouding 
of another. She had a tender heart, this 
‘little sister’ of Philip’s, and he had 
been telling her many a touching story 
of the war, as he well knew how to tell 
them. 

In the midst of one of them dinner 
was announced, and the doctor emerged 
from the library, where he had been a 
full hour, unnoticed either by John or 
his earnest listener. 

‘I thought I told you to send Peter 
to me, Alice.’ 
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‘O mamma! I forgot.’ 

‘And in consequence one of your 
brother’s favorite dishes is minus its 
principal ingredient, my dear.’ 

‘Pussy ’s not to blame, mother,’ said 
the doctor, ‘it’s that demure-looking 
friend of mine over there. He’s more 
dangerous than he looks.’ 

‘ And like me, perhaps,’ laughed Alice, 
‘conceals his talons.’ 

‘But not his talent for telling stories,’ 
pursued her brother. 

‘Take care, Phil! I won’t have Cap- 
tain Wylmer’s veracity impugned,’ was 
the ready retort. 

‘Thank you, Miss Alice.’ 

A pleasant evening, with music, in 
which John greatly delighted ; the ladies 
seated with their visitor in the shade of 
the cloudy lace-curtains, through which, 
stealing in from the open window, came 
the soft summer-air, throwing out in- 
cense from the flowers on its way. Phil- 
ip, alone by the piano, singing, as he 
best loved to sing, in the gathering dark- 
ness; his voice deep, mellow, and rich, 
swelling through the room in the witch- 
ing words of an old German song. 

‘Come, Alice, we will have lights now, 
and a game of bagatelle.’ 

‘Oh! no; more music, Phil. Pray, 
don’t spoil this lovely evening with the 
glaring gas-light.’ 

‘Sing one of those old college-songs, 
Gordon,’ said John. 

‘And then ‘ Mein hertz ist nicht mehr 
fragen,’ pursued Alice, 

‘And do not leave the piano till you 
have sung my favorite, Philip, my son.’ 

So Philip played and sang till the 
shadows had draped the windows in 
darkness, and the moonless night step- 
ped forward to the still coolness of her 
watches, that must be kept before morn- 
ing. 

‘No bagatelle to-night.’ 

‘We have had something much bet- 
ter, Philip, my son,’ said the fond 
mother, with a sigh of pleasure. ‘I 
suppose, for this rare treat I must thank 
our visitor. Well as my son sings——’ 
she began, turning to John— 
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‘And well as he knows it—— put the piano now, and his songs are almost 
in Alice, irreverently— memories.’ 
‘Hush, my dear!--He rarely opens Then followed a pleasant good-night. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


WINNOLAH. 


BY PASTOR, 


From the bounding skiff that her lover true 
Had given to her one day, 

Fair Winnolah by a pirate crew 

Like a flower was borne away. 


The wind arose, the waters hissed, 

The pirates flew to sea, 
Before the gale that curled the mist 
On the hills of Owyhee. 


Was heard aloft, like a harper’s strings, 
The hum of the tautening shrouds, 
And the whirring sound of the sea-bird’s wings 
Far up in the rushing clouds. 


The lightning spear shot through the sky, 
The shrinking stars looked wan, 

The storm-ghost breathed its hollow sigh 

On the distant horizon. 


And the black-fish piped a whistling tune, 
As it rolled through waters blue, 

And the golden moon, the hornéd moon, 

Came up like a light canoe. 


Then wept and moaned bright Winnolah, 
And looked astern, alea— 

Bright Winnolah the island star, 

The pride of Owyhee. 
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And the phosphor gleam that burns at night 

O’er the white waves rolling far, 
Was not so bright as the lustrous light . 
In the eyes of Winnolah. 
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Her hair was darker than the weeds 
: That droop where shores are low; 

A Her garb was formed of mountain-reeds, 
j And reeds were on her brow. 


Her voice had the tone of silver bells, 
| And her tiny feet and hands 

F | Were not so large as the pearly shells 
i That sleep in her native sands. 


And wondrous fair of form and face, 
She, like the cocoa-tree, 

Was tall, and lithe with supple grace, 

This belle of Owyhee. 


This why, one day, her lover true 
Called her his queen of girls, 

And formed for her a swift canoe, 
And beads of shining pearls, 


That he had plucked from the dangerous reef 
*Mid the breakers’ mad career : 

Oh! she loved him well—the island chief, 

With his war-club and his spear. 





And Amaki, oh! Amaki 
Knew not that she was gone, 
Saw not her wild, despairing eye, 
Heard not her frenzied tone. 






He was where the fiery lava rills 
Go down o’er the mountain land, 

In his lonely hut among the hills, 

And his skiff was on the strand. 





*O Amaki! O Amaki!’ 
She shrieked his name in vain, 

Heard but the sea-bird’s shrill reply, 

The groaning of the main. 


Then the weeping girl, ah! the simple girl, 
So proud of her tresses black, 

Offered the wealth of each rippling curl, 

Would the helmsman take her back. 






For Amaki, her lover bold, 
Had said, with god-like smiles, 

Her hair was worth a crown of gold, 

A kingdom’s hundred isles. 
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But the pirate crew laughed long and deep, 

And the maiden’s hair grew damp 
In the salt sea-spray, as she kneeled to weep 
By the swaying compass-lamp. 






Years went by, and Amaki 
Had looked both near and far, 
O’er land and sea, with hollow eye, 
Had looked for Winnolah. 


And at last he tore his sable locks, 

And broke his long, long spear, 
And bowed his head to the mountain rocks 
In anguish dark and drear. 


Then came to him, with pitying eyes 

And voice of silvery hum, 
A soft-browed girl, and said, ‘ Arise ! 
Thy long-lost bride will come ; 


‘For ’twas yesternight that Onoloo, 
The father of Winnolah, 

Dreamed that he saw her light canoe 

Under the evening star.’ 


It thus befell through all the night 
These mournful watchers three 

Looked out into the green sea-light 

From lonely Owyhee ; 


And just as the night was growing gray 
And the young morn coming in, 

From the fleeting shadows of the bay 

Came a figure bowed and thin, 


With hollow cheek, with sunken eye, 
And tottered to the side 

Of Amaki. O Amaki! 

Was this thy island bride ? 










With the thin gray hair, like tangled weeds, 
And voice, like the wind that grieves 

Through the hollow stems of mountain-reeds, 

Or the long banana-leaves, 






*O Onoloo, O Amaki! 
I am thy Winnolah, 

And I have come,’ she said, ‘ to die, 

From dreary climes afar.’ 
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And she shrank away in mute despair 
From her lover’s quick embrace, 

Ashamed of her hair grown gray with care, 
Ashamed of her haggard face ; 


And bowed her wan cheek to the sands, 
And died beside the sea. 

Her spirit passed to shadowy lands, 
From lonely Owyhee. 


And at night the maidens left their huts 
By the light of the evening star, 

And under the whispering cocoanuts 
Made the grave of Winnolah. 


Then Amaki, the youthful chief, 
Forsook his island clan, 

And roamed the mountains, wild with grief, 
A broken-hearted man. 


Oh! nevermore shall he lead his band, 
At the stirring battle-call, 

For his swift canoe lies in the sand, 
And his spear is on the wall. 


And Onoloo, oh ! Onoloo, 
So bowed, so old, so gray, 

One morning, when the storm-wind blew, 
A madman sailed away. 


Cry the wondering maidens: ‘List, oh! list: 
One day, when the lightning burned, 

He sailed away in the white sea-mist, 
And nevermore returned.’ 













Dear Knicx: The other day, having a 
week of leisure to myself, and feeling worn 
out by my professional duties, I thought a 
little trip in the country would not come 
amiss ; so I looked around for a place to go 
to, and enjoy myself under shady trees, and 
cool my eyes once more with the sight of 
green valleys, beautiful meandering rivers, 
cool retreats, and pleasant nooks, where, 
with rod and line, I could, with the aid of a 
tempting basket of worms, entice and fasci- 
nate the finny tribe. I went to New-Haven 
by boat, and took the cars for Vermont. I 
stopped at a few of the stations to refresh 
the inner man with what those stations gen- 
erally afford, namely, cold meat, bread, pie, 
fruit, ale, and ice-water, ete. I had a long 
ride in the cars, before I reached the place 
which, I made up my mind, would be my 
journey’s end until I recruited enough to 
explore the country around. The long ride 
was not so tedious, for I passed through the 
Connecticut valley. I was actually charmed 
and lost in amazement, when I passed 
through this beautiful region; here and 
there I could see sly little nooks, rustic 
bridges crossing beautiful clear streams, over- 
shadowed with umbrageous trees, rich in dif- 
ferent colored green. Here, dear Knick, 
you would feel free from the hot prison- 
house called the editorial sanctum, with 
dusty manuscripts—with nothing to think 
about or care for but the green fields 
around. Reclining on the velvety grass, 
drinking deep, lung-inspiring draughts of 
ethereal champagne from the distant moun- 
tains, methinks the influence of pens, ink, 
paper, and the trying task of writing stun- 
ning and convincing editorials of three or 
six pages, would indeed lose its charms. If 
you had dyspepsia, here is a place to regain 
your appetite, and lose the white pallor on 
your cheeks, and receive instead the beauti- 
ful rosy hue of health, relieved by the hu- 
manizing sun’s brown mark, and the eye 
would once more get back its clear and 
brilliant sparkle. You would soon forget 
the dusty, wormy, glaring, sun-blinding 
streets, and the second-hand breezes of the 
City Hall. The jaded lawyer would here 


cease to recollect the stifling court-room, 
and the physician his patients and fever 
cases. I took a ride with the engineer on 
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the iron horse whose sinews never seem tO 
tire, and I thought the life of a railroad en- 
gineer is not so bad after all, seeing and 
contemplating nature in all its forms. In 
the summer, he sees nature clothed in its 
rich habit of green; in the autumn, he 
changes his garments again for something 
more fantastic and beautiful; but when the 
icy hand of winter compels the waters to 
stiffen and have rest, laying aside his au- 
tumnal robes for a pure spotless garment of 
white — seeing all these wonderful changes 
in the seasons, do you not think that the en- 
gineer, if he be a man that is capable of ap- 
preciating nature, that these changes fail to 
make an impression for the better on his na- 
ture? I think it must be felt upon his mind 
very sensibly. He has a great advantage 
over his brother shut up in a hot engine- 
room in the city, having no chance to get 
fresh air or see green fields or gaze upon 
cloud-capped mountains; all he hears 
through the live-long day is the clang and 
ring of hammers, covered with dust and 
sweating at every pore. If I should fail in 
my professional calling, I would be an en- 
gineer on a railroad. I look with a great 
deal of pity on those who are engaged either 
as scientific:-men or men of letters, after a 
hard winter campaign of trying mental ef- 
fort, who attempt to recruit their energies, 
which have been considerably wasted, by a 
short time in the country, and then return 
again and struggle as hard as ever. It would 
be a good plan for those who can afford it, 
to get a little place out of the city limits; a 
sort of rus in urbe, where they could have 
fruits and flowers from their gardens, sitting 
with their household gods around them, 
under their own vine and fig-tree. I would 
like to know the person who hates the coun- 
try. I have found very few, and I have had 
dealings with all sorts of hard, worldly kind 
of men; but I have not known any but had 
a lingering desire to spend their old age in 
the country, getting money as fast as possi- 
ble to gain that end. Irving passed his lat- 
ter days amid green fields and running 
brooks. He was an acute lover of nature, 
as his works show. How many a nice nap 
has he had upon his back, watching the 
drowsy white clouds floating over his head 
in the sapphire-colored sky—the rising and 
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the falling of his much beloved Hudson, ren- 
dered classical by his pen, which he wielded 
with so much grace and ease! How familiar 
all forms of nature must have been to his 
observant eye, from the plant up to the 
towering tree! Were not his days spent in 
contentment and repose? How different 
from the last end of Napoleon, whose spirit 
took its flight in a storm! Irving sleeps 
calmly by the glorious old Hudson, with 
which his name has become inseparably con- 
nected, never to be separated as long as the 
world lasts. Wordsworth was always in the 
open air. A tourist stopped at his retreat, 
and asked his servant-maid if he could get a 
peep at the poet’s study. The maid told 
him: ‘That was the room he kept his books 
in, (pointing to it,) but his study is out-doors.’ 
Wordsworth no doubt was conjuring up 
beautiful thoughts and fancies while climb- 
ing hills and exploring the pathless woods. 
The elder Disraeli presents a melancholy 
picture of a man given to one exclusive pur- 
suit. He could see nothing in the country; 
every rock and tree seemed printed ; he saw 
nothing but printed books before him, 
wherever he turned his eyes, and finally the 
windows of his soul were closed for ever, 
for he became afterwards totally blind. How 
much must poor Milton have lost which his 
great imagination could never supply! Ba- 
con loved flowers and the country, as some 
of his writings show. Gibbon, the historian, 
must have had a very poor appreciation of 
the country. A story is related of him that 
he went in the country, and staid with a 
literary friend for two weeks; he became 
so interested in his company that when he 
was going away, he could not find his hat ; 
it had been misplaced—he never went out 
during his whole stay! I hope, dear Knick, 
you will excuse my wanderings. To resume, 
before reaching Vermont, which has been 
justly called, by some writer whose name I 
have forgotten, the Switzerland of America, 
a beautiful pastoral scene opened before 
me. I saw a few beautiful neat white cot- 
tages and some large farm-houses surround- 
ed with trees, and a faint white smoke rising 
from distant chimneys, mingling with the 
blue ether above. The well-laid out farms, 
and the tins hung out to dry flashing in the 
afternoon sunshine, the blooming, rosy- 
cheeked damsels neatly dressed, gazing at 
the locomotive as it passed, made me think 
of a land supremely blessed, with a face 
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smiling with peace and plenty, overrunning 
with every thing that is good and beautiful. 
Every new scene seemed better than the one 
I left behind, and the words of the melan- 
choly poet, Cowper, struck me as being ex- 
ceedingly appropriate at this time: ‘God 
made the country, but man made the town.’ 
How the poor, sickly, over-worked, ledger- 
written-eyed book-keeper would soon forget 
the dusty little back-office ; and not far from 
a quiet little nook, I saw an artist sketching 
from nature, transferring on the glowing 
canvas new scenes to delight the lovers of 
the beautiful. I saw some very fine water- 
falls, with trees on each side overhanging 
each other, making a handsome natural 
arbor ; and some places seemed so wild that 
I expected to see the red man in his canoe 
shoot across the placid Connecticut, or hear, 
perhaps, the crack of the backwoodsman’s 
rifle. I arrived at Montpelier, the capital 
of Vermont. After getting a nice, comfort- 
able supper at the hotel, I strolled around 
the charming little place in the moonlight— 
nice houses and gardens tastefully laid out. 
I saw no evidence of Quaker-like neatness, 
no such formal-looking places. I could live 
as long as this poor life lasts in such a quiet, 
dreamy-like place. The next morning was 
Sunday. I dozed and listened to the distant 
church-bell, and the general air of quiet 
around made one think it was really Sunday. 
I looked around my room, with its neat car- 
pet, the primitive-looking wood-stove, and 
the small Venetian blinds on the window, 
which kept out the sun from streaming in 
my face. I exclaimed, like Falstaff, when 
he laid his hand upon his broad bosom 
and said: ‘Here will I take mine ease at 
mine inn.’ I went to church, for who does 
not, when he is in the country, feel more 
religious than in the city? After church 
was out, I wandered off in the woods; and 
as I gazed with infinite delight at the grand 
old trees around me, the lines of a certain 
poet occurred to me: 


‘I ever loved a wood; and here I’ve mused, 
Pressing with lightest footfall the crisp 
leaves, 


In boyhood’s days, when life seemed infinite, 
And every fitful sound a song of joy. 


Great is the sea, but tedious; rich the sun, 

But one gets tired of him too; joyous the 
wind, 

But boisterous and intrusive; while the 
wood 

Divides the sun, and air, and sky; and like 
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A perfect woman, naught too much revealed, 
Nor aught too much concealing.’ 


When I retire from busy life, when age 
begins to creep over me with his chilling 
hands, and the cares of this world cease to 
interest me, then I will retire in the coun- 
try, and picture to myself a quiet, secluded 
place, like the one which Rogers so happily 
describes : 

‘ Mine be a cot beside the hill ; 

A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill, 

With many a fall, shall linger near.’ 


Let me die in the country, and sink calm- 
ly as the sun goes down at eventide, in a 
flood of crimson glory. 

Yours with respect, 
FREDERICK FERVID, 


Sore Ashes. 


TuereE is no doubt in my mind but that 
Mrs. Browning aimed at the guild of editors 
when she hurled her withering epithet, 
‘Carpet-Sweepers.’ Not at those liberal Bo- 
hemians whose steady light shines through 
all the pages of KnickERrBockeEr,’ ‘ Harper’s,’ 
‘The Atlantic,’ but against those coarse, 
narrow, weekly natures who gauge their 
souls by their ‘ Posts,’ ‘ Heralds,’ ‘ Journals,’ 
‘Chronicles.’ Worms that we are, we can 
rise occasionally, and sting the hand which 
dares to pen such thoughts as these: 

‘To marriageable young ladies, a word of 
advice: A man is better pleased when he 
has a good dinner upon his table, than when 
his wife talks good (why not bad ?) French.’ 
— Boston Journal. 

‘ Will the girls approaching that interest- 
ing epoch in life, termed ‘ marriageable’ by 
our contemporary, make a note of this, as 
should their mothers also, and see that the 
education of all who are drawing near this 
important era in their lives, be directed as is 
befitting those who are to become wives, 
and perchance mothers? Let every mar- 
riageable young lady keep in mind, that, 
though she speak with the tongue of a 
man, (?) and is possessed with the gift of 

prophecy, and understands the mysteries of 
all languages, and all knowledges, physical 
and metaphysical, ornamental and musical, 
and yet knows not how to keep a house, she 
is unfit to become a wife and matron. How 
difficult it is to find a girl who understands 
the culinary arts, without which all learned 
acquisitions are of little worth in a wife; 
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and with the wifely attainments, the absence 
of all others will be hardly missed, for the 
good housewife is the gentlewoman. 

‘A ‘blue,’ who knows nothing of house- 
keeping, is not a help-meet for any man who 
has a stomach as well as a soul to be cared 
for during his sojourn on earth. The cook 
is as essential to the success of intellectual, 
moral, and religious culture as the curate,’— 
Vermont Chronicle. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, if you want ‘a 
help,’ your recipe is good; but if a wife, it 
is distilled henbane. Are we not by nature 
insipid enough, fond as you could wish us of 
calico and cookery, without this constantly 
recurring chorus, ‘housekeeping’? From 
the hour when our wondering eyes are 
glued to a piece of patchwork, our restless 
fingers shackled by a thimble, till a cold, 
pale, wrinkled corpse, they wrap us in a 
decent shroud, are we not slaves to gusset 
and seam, serfs of the flour-barrel and sugar- 
bowl, martyrs to sleepless nights and stove- 
wood? Goon for a few more years, talk- 
ing of ‘culinary arts,’ ‘blues, ‘clinging 
tendrils, and you will educate Hannah 
Thurstons, Mrs. Merrifields, Anna Dickin- 
sons. 

Does any one suppose that when I bring 
into the parlor a tray of jellies, cakes, 
wines, that Frederick Augustus is conscious 
of palate or olfactory organs? I should 
despise him for ever if, cutting the quiver- 
ing jelly, he should say within himself, 
‘When we are married, Araminta shall 
make this dessert every day;’ if, looking 
at the fire through the dusky ruby ef my 
blackberry wine, he should murmur: ‘Nice 
girl!’ No; so far as taste goes, he had as 
well be eating cloud and drinking ether ; he 
knows nothing but that my smile was kind 
and shy as I gave him the waiter, that my 
dress is rippling like a purple wave across 
his foot, that his ring is flashing in and out 
as my needle flies. The fire burns bright; 
I am not tormenting; he does not care 
whether my fingers or the ebony ones of 
Melinda, the cook, manipulated the jelly 
and wine. 

Keep your cooks, Carpet-sweepers. In 
this life may you sit for ever opposite your 
fire-flushed, kitchen-scented, rough-haired 
ideals, superhuman roasts and epitomized 
pies rising like mountain-barriers between 
heart and heart! Valhalla reached at last, 
let Soyer’s marble hands serve you on your 

pedestal, while Mesdames Leslie, Widder- 
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field, and Beecher compass you about with 
translated flapjacks, immortalized stews! 

There does not live a great and good man 
who would not rather be loved one hour, 
with passion and power, by the woman of 
his thoughts, than to sit down to an infinite 
series of English dinners. The true lovers 
of our century have been nourished on 
vegetarian diet, have outgrown the hungri- 
ness of boyhood, and with books and news- 
papers and love grow thin and never know 
it. Their hue and cry after edibles is a last 
relic of the medieval age, the one drop of 
wolf’s milk curdled in our veins. We are 
neither English nor German; give us a mo- 
tive, and we would chew Stonehenge in a 
divine abstraction. How little our three- 
year knights care for eating! Bring in to a 
groaning board half a dozen officers, a well- 
dressed young lady doing the patriotic be- 
hind the coffee-pot — they will mince like 
school-girls! Now, it matters not if the 
fault lie with the ‘motive’ or the young 
lady — it goes to prove our asceticism. 

The Indians left us one legacy —a tem- 
perate appetite. Frederick Augustus would 
gladly spend a lifetime with his Araminta, 
eating parched corn and hasty pudding un- 
der the oaks beside his wigwam -door. 

Blue-stockingism is a Mississippi bubble. 
It is not the Leslies and Widderfields who 
keep the world ‘ spinning down the ringing 
grooves of change,’ who nerve, guide, in- 
spire our soldiers, statesmen, and writers. 

I wonder if the Lass of Ballochmyle car- 
ried a smoking pasty when Burns saw her 
on the bridge? If Miss Chaworth took 
Byron into the confidential regions, to see 
the wonders of her pantry? Did the sol- 
dier at Gettysburgh, with his dying eyes 
fixed on his wife’s picture, think of ‘ culi- 
nary arts’? Did Fremont’s body-guard 
cheer each other on with shouts of, ‘ Mince- 
pie! Strike for mince-pie?’ Did the 
Roman youth, as his hand consumed, re- 
flect: ‘What a place for a beef steak!’ ? 
Did Lincoln, after Bull Run, comfort him- 
self with apples, stay himself with flagons ? 
How unfit was Eve, in the eyes of these 
Saxon gourmands, for a wife or matron ! 


* Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.’ 


But she was innocent of frying-pan or spit. 
The modern Eve espies her Adam, ‘ fair in- 
deed and tall,’ and must run to him with all 
her cooking-stove about her. Set himdown 
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at Pomona’s table, his guest the Raphael of 
love, and he would push away his chair and 
growl, ‘Nothing but whatever earth, all- 
bearing mother, yields! inoffensive meats ! 
dulcet creams! sweet kernels!’ crush un- 
der his boot-heel the ‘rose and odors from 
the shrub unfumed,’ and away to Delmon- 
ico’s. 

Beatrice should have intrusted to the Man- 
tuan bard a celestial roast duck to carry 
with her messages to poor hungry Dante, 
wandering on the desert shore. What 
though she ‘spoke with the tongue of a 
man, possessed the gift of prophecy, under- 
stood the mystery of languages,’ she could 
not keep house! Dante must have mutter- 
ed, ‘Gammon!’ when Virgil said : ‘ A lady, 
so fair and blessed that I prayed her to 
command, called me. Her eyes shone bright- 
er than the star, and she began, soft and gen- 
tle, to tell me with angel voice: O cour- 
teous Mantuan bard! whose fame still lasts 
in the world, and will last as long as time! 
My friend, and not of fortune, is so impeded 
on his way upon the desert shore, that he 
has turned back for terror,’ etc. Ah! Beat- 
rice, you are a charming abstraction, but no 
gentlewoman ! 

Fancy Hero coming down from the tem- 
ple swinging a basket of lunch in her hand, 
or concealing, in the snowy folds of her 
priestess’s robe, a choice morsel of sacrifice 
for Leander’s supper! O star-eyed hope! 
watching, from the fragrant oleander-trees, 
for the strong swimmer fate is sending to 
your arms, be sure you have oats and salt 
to coax him on, or, merman-like, he will 
vanish ere his instep has arched above the 
sand ! 

Minerva won would be no sloven; from 
polished helm to sandaled foot, she is fresh- 
ness and trimness; her burnished locks are 
unruffled by the pushing laurel-buds; an 
Olympic chambermaid presides over her 
closets and drawers; the memories of her 
natal-place are about her when she pours 
your coffee and passes your toast. 


——‘ But Callas where she stands 
O’erthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold, 

The while, above, her full and earnest eye, 
O’er her snow-cold breast and angry cheek, 
Shall strike within thy pulses like a god’s, 
To push thee forward through a life of shocks, 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinewed with action, and the full-grown will 
Circled through all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom,’ 
HYpatTis. 





